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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PORTER & COATES, 


822 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Will issue in a few days 


A BUST OF 


PROF. HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


HALF LIPE SIZE, 


By JOSEPH OBERMETER, the Sculptor. 
Price, $5.00. 











*,*For sale a bo ao agh .. Fine arte. or cont by 
express, securely of price 


Mr. THEODORE TILTON, having retired 
from The Independent, will next week begin the 
publication, in New York City, of a new weekly 
journal of his own, called THE GOLDEN AGB, 
devoted to the free discussion of all living ques- 
tions of Church, State, Society, Literature, Art, 
and Moral Reform. His new office is in that old 
literary haunt, No. 9 Spruce street, next door to The 
Tribune building. Among the many newspapers 
which have been issued from that time-honored 
structure, we ‘hope The Golden Age will out-shine 
themall. Price Three Dollars a Year, cash in ad- 
vance. Persons who wish to begin with the first 
aumber should send in their names,with the money, 
immediately to 

THEODORE TILTON, 


P.O. Box 2348, New York City. 


Lhe Bhree Great Books of the Day. 





“One of the very best novels of the year.” 


Mad. Marie Sophie Schwartz's 
GOLD AND NAME. 


Translated from the Swedish by Miss Selma Borg 
. nd Miss Maria A. Brown. 
‘Sve. Paper, $1. Cloth, $1.50. 


tn gee of the voor tyes necetn at the 
original. 


~ 
we AM 


and in the work an 
very highest order. on New York A 
“Of this book 4 er ‘It is'a ro- 
whose interest never flags from its opening 
close, and which should be egr p spe Ee 2 
ho 


to its 
‘oman, th yar at 
| epee Sy pened ‘este ous or P'self-brought 


for su 
(orubioe as the bi e heroine 


New York thrietten Ad 


‘*& powerful and interesting Novel.” 


Mad, “Marie Sophie Schwartz's 
BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 


‘Translated from the Swedish by Miss Selma Borg 
and Miss Maria A. Brown. Svo. Paper, $1. Cloth, 


21.58. 
story more than fulfils the prom- 


Mone the popular sowed of the ae a wee 


** Likely te become a faverite.” 


Mad. Marie Sophie Schwartz's 
GUILT AND INNOCENCE, 


Translated from the Swedish by Miss Selma Bor 

and Miss Maria A. Brown. $8vo. Paper, #! 

Cloth, $1.50. (Ready in a few days.) 

“The works of Madame Sebwonts have receiv 
the warmest from Christine Nilsson, 

. Ata time when 
with so much ficti 
read that is se 

ping 1, and does not to low 
tes in order to excite interest or retain the read 
attention.”"—Lynn Reporter. 

G@Prsold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEB & SHEPARD, Bublishers, Boston, 
A Pertinent Inquiry ? 


Have you Scribner’s Monthly regularly upon 
Centre Table? No! 

Then you have no time to lose if you would ba IN 
THE FASHION. Only $3 a year. 


SORIBNER & 00., 654 Broadway, iY 
AD FIDEM, 


A NEW BOOK, 
By the Author of “Ecce Cosluim,” 
Will soon be ready. 
NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY. , 











it 
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POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 


I. BRET HARTE’'S POEMS. 


TWELFTH EDITION. $1.50. 
9° Seetemeet B aptly 80 AA —. h~ 


ams & su ok. 
ous 
ind h: ae only 

sm. Rapi 
result of ng ways th poe gee » dag 


ppl Fin 
Oppo! nd. and d'ivequall 7 to 
tne pitt ie L. to the tas' is compatriots from 
to the Atlantic.”—New York Tribune. 


Il. MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
With an Introductory Letter from Rev. Henry 
WARD BEECHER. 


FOURTH EDITION. “$i. 


“ For delicate fancy, genial humor, gna sparkli 
Style, this volume can take rank with the bes' t spect | 
mens of ight and graceful essa i It isa 
en tors pummer or winter, for the shaded garden 
corner the warm sitting-room 
render’ b taste, even if he or she 
a hoe and never expects to.”’—Cleve- 


% 


sete od sta 


gover) handh 
land 


bi 11k 
WOVEN OF MANY THREADS. 
FOURTH EDITION. Paper, 0 cts. Cloth, $1. 


“A really good novel, byan American rien, oe is 
ty that we have to thank Jas. R Pagood 
hing ‘ any 


£ Co." of Boston, tor publis lene of 
as & sto. 


’ Jt comes to us as outs by an 
American lady, with its scene in , France 

and Italy, ying true and vivid dketchea ‘of postal 
life in eountry.’’—Phtladelphia Press, pe 


Iv. 
WILLIAM WINSTON SEATON, 
OF THE “NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER.” 
A Bi hical Sketch, with passing Notices of his 
Agendas and Friends. Prepared by his Daugh- 
ter. lvol. Imo. 


.. “It is a pieture, also, of life and society in 
for half a'century—and abounds in 
itches of individuals, struck off in a few ours! 


sect makes Boers 


Randolph, Park Bs eccentric ye 
Manne. ren Poussin, Edward Everett in the pul- 
pit. a r. Pollen, Calhoun, Gon. Scott and Mr. Web- 





bjection to this book ds. that it is too 


pa The only ob. 
ng matter.”—Buf. Com. Advertiser. 


full of intere 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpasd on 
odin of price by the Publishers? 


JAMES R. OSCOOD 2 CO. stp binay 





~HURD & HOUGHTON, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS _| 
Wil Publish this Week: 


1. A, HAND BOOK OF LEGENDARY AND MY- 
THOLOGICAL ART. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEM- 
ENT, author of “A Simple Story of the Orient.” 
Fully illustrated. In one volume, crown $vo. Price 
c 35. 
*,* This. book gives in alphabetical order brief 

intelligent statements, without comment. of 
those 8 and > ds which *have grown up 
about classical and wistian life, with specia) re- 
ference to their representation inart. The symbols 
employed in art are g@so explained, and the legends 
of places,the Rhiné, Baden, &c., have been nar- 


2. FROM FOURTEEN TO FOURSOORE. A Novel, 
by Mrs. 8. W. JEwEeTr. In one Appecenss 12mo. Price 


, 
afiows jon of character and a shrewd inst siento 
, 


there isa pocuiths Litepest tate growing ontot th 
a e 
author’s pegaltar intesost tn ite ofthat very nea the 
theme—a man and woman in love with one another, 
yet turning down different roads to marriage. 

3. STORIES AND TALES. By HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN. With illustrations. In one volume, 
crown 8vo. Price $2.25. 


*,* A companion volume to “ W: hen trecien! told 
for Children,” in Hurd & ton’s 


uiet novel of ndibeatic life, wit! 


A VALUABLE WORK. 
THE 
Life of John Adams, 
BEGUN BY 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


COMPLETED BY 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 
Two vols. l6mo. Extra Cloth... ones $3.00. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, upon receipt of price by 


J.B, LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 


716 &” mir Market St., Philade}phia. 


Se 


‘FUST PUBLISHED. 
Walks in Rome. 


BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
2vols. Svo. 446-464 pp... ......0.-sescnccece 


Price, $5. 


“In enews volumes the Eternal City has found 
worthy historian. The reader. = master of them 

will find *himself in ‘possession reer pees 0. 

aera on h Hays verge t fouma on | 


ie WO hand-book 
Pads scholar, an antiqusty, ond © man to 
scholar, an a man to 
whom A nf om of literature are paowss 
aa 


pag k led: iene 4 t 
nw e 
the world. sd —Londom aon Papers vt the 
*,* For salé by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 
GEORGE BOUTLEDGE & SONS, 


No. 416 Broome St., N. ¥e 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


4A NEW VOLUME OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
or 
WONDERS. 


WONDERFUL ESCAPES, 
Revised from the Freneh of F. BERNARD, and orig- 
inal chapters added by RIcHARD WauirTtne. 
With 26 plates, printed on ae 

One yo!,, 2moe.. 

This volume of the “Library ot. Wonders "1s an 
exceedingly interesting addition to the series, nar- 
rating as it does fn the most thrilling manner. the 
wonderful escapes of noted prisoners, political as 
well as cri ‘Theseseapes of over forty well- 
known personages are described in this book, and 
the accounts given may be felled upon as entirely 
accurate, since they have been obtained from offi- 
¢ial sources. Among the characters treated of may 
be mentioned Marius, Benvenuto Cellini, Grotius, 
Cardinal de Retz, Baron Trenck, and Marie dé 
Medicis. 


1 + 


The v in the Ill da Library of Won- 
b ders already published—twenty in number—contain 
over 1,000 illustrations. 

The volumes may be published separately, or in 
libraries classified according to their subjects, as 
below: 

Pare One tens — 





Price per Vol., $1.50. 
| Wonders . 
Italian art. 1 
\Ginen Making: 


* 
The Hi Human tasted Boag 
rhe oe in} 
Glass-Mak 


q 
rive and Phit anal 2 Lighth ss 
under ae lagntndn 0 ti 
— — e Sea. - | wopder Po mpell, 


Y¥ 
Bic Vols, oo neat how, aie ols. in a neat bor. b> 
Wonderfi dventures and 
ane Sear" Seton poany sieht 
e Sun. uillemen. 
Wonders or thon Balloon Asce ngth and Skill 
Wonders of © A ore Wond rft 1 
onders of Acoustics. onderfu 8. 
Four Vols., im a neat box,%. Wonderfal Hncapes. 





Or the Twenty Volumes named above 
in a handsome Black Walnut 
Rack for $30. 


Any or all of the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF 
WONDERS sent to any address, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 

A descriptive Catalogue of the Wonder Library, with 
specimen iustrations, sent to any address on appliga- 
tion. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
No. 654 Broadway, New York. 





pon 
fan two Teramee: wa the only cor 


’s famous s] 
yitoseats 
im c 
the origin 


Bae pry in a Beet bya 
aceount of 
— Lately Published. 


SUBURBAN SKETCHES. Howells.... ... 
POEMS OF. LOCESEEA. M. Da 


PSAM AN mopel War ose oo op evap d 1D 
THE REN’S ORUSADE. henlacheseseheta 1%5 

THE BUSHWHACKERS,. Cozzens 150 
*,* Any of the above sent, p stage paid, on 

of prices annexed. 


DE WITT C. LENT & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, | , 


451 Broome ’ 
@ A few doors WHST of Broadway, N. Y. 
Estimates for Libraries and Cata- 
logues suppled. 


a 

















Connecticut—General_ Agent Wanted. 
—A leading New York Life Insurance Company, 
require the services of a first-class, experienced 
and successful Life Insurance man as General Agent 
for the State of Connecticut. This isa rare oppor- 
SERsed | scbosshas Gab'oe tho tae territory, in which to 
represent one of the largest and best known Com- 
panies. Address, with references, “ CONNEOTI- 





OUT,” Christian Union office, New York. 


i Piura t the tert 


tales | “‘ Botany should be taught in every School, and 


J 


these volumes should be the Text-Books.’’— 
Prof. J, 8. DAV1s, University 6f Virginio 


Botanical Text-Books. 


By Professor ASA GRAY, 
Of Harvard University. 
P Authiot of *‘ How Plants Grow,” “ School and Field 


Book of Botany,” “ Manual of Botany,” “ Struc- 
tural and Systematic Botany,” &c., &e. 


The he publishers beg to an Lad roy of those 
t forming classes in 
ae = by Professor tig wan 


Gra 
revised. na @ nd developinen the = ye soeenan 
petnas cass % 


used ery znoted Ca Colt visage that 
= seanateeer are recomne 


Professors and gy nine: Teachers 1 md the United 


No author has yet app d Professor Gray in 
pm | rare art of purely scientific theories 
and interesting, 

work “ How Plants grow,” 

ne 


From 
ual,” re is one sim c, 
co! et meth SaEe. 
cones, and eae ry ae od of t 


Dre QamrGse fe ste 


mse any address, on 
TVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLO 





PCTHE PERCYS. 





’ 188 and 140 Grand-8¢., a 





A NEW JUVENILE. 
Ay the Author of STEPPING HEAVENWARD. 


By Mrs. PRENTISs, author of 
“ Flower of the Family,” Little Susy,” ete., etc. 
1émo. $1.25. 


“A more hesutifal, picture of a model Christian 
home ts not o: rtrayed, than this of the Percys. 
The mother eapeuially is a sweet, beautiful model. 
And yet one readily sees that im imperfections, wants, 
serroys, st les are present even insuch a home, | 
sho the cOnstant aim of the gifted writer | cS 

0’ 


4 ~ yy ie — ¢ purer and happ 
by the introdwetion or this Thetle fe boon: wt apbie: 
Pm me 8 in the aaee of 
and now in book form will go on its A. of use- 
fulness into hundreds and thousands of homes 
through the land. By all means get. one or more 
copies for your Sunday-schoo! library.””—S.S. Times. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
770 Broadway, (cor. of 9th-st.,) N.Y 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of its price. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH. 
Send for Catalogues of Te +-Bocks 
LEYP: woe rs HO 
2% Bond 8t., 





Be York. 


‘DRY GOODS. 


“NRW SPRING G00D8 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & & CO. will offer on Mon- 
DAY, February 2%, 











4-4 Printed Percales, Paris Styles, 20 
Cents per yard. 


Piques, from 5c. per yard, 

Creton Dress Patterns. 

French, English and Domestic Calicoes, 
New Sprin<x Stytes. 


A complete stock of NEW PLAIN, PLAID AND 
MIXED MATERIAL for STREET and 
TRAVELING COSTUMES. 


—_—- 


CRRAOWAY AND {9th STREET. 


Medium, R Rich & Extra Quality 
BLACK SILKS, 


Plain Colored Taffetas and Failles, 
Black and White and Grisaille Striped 
Silks, &c., &e., 
At EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Newgresh goods from the most celebrated man- 
rers. 


ARNOLD, ConstaBLt & Co., 
BROADWAY. eens 19th a 


SPRING OPENING 


or 


Elegant Carpets. 


We will open on MONDAY, 27th inst., 
voices of ¥ 


FINE CARPETS, 


manufactured expressly for our Spring Sales, from 
designs confined exclusively to us, comprising pat- 
terns and colorings adapted to 


EVERY STYLE OF DECORATION. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


_ BROADWAY. COR. 19th STREET. 


Family and Hotel 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Spring Stock Now Open. 
4-4 Shirting Linens, Bed and Pillow- 
case Linens. 


Damask TabjJe Cloths and Napkins (on 
Suite,) 


Damasks and Tewelings, by the yard. 


Plain Fiuck and Fancy Damask Tow- 
els, in great variety, 


Silk and Linen Lunch Cloths and Nap- 
kins. 


White Goods, in a1i the Popaiar Makes. 
Summer and Opera Filannels, Quilts, &e. 





large in- 


The balance of our BLANKET STOCK will be 
closed out at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


N.B.—Sheets and Pillow-Cases made to order. 


BROADWAY. OOR. 19th STREET. 


MEssRs D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, 
and Sunday-Schoo) 








Beoks. Catalogues sent by mail. 


Silk Department. 
FOURTH AVENUE SECTION, 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


WILL OPEN 


JOn Monday, February 27 
AN IMMENSE COLLECTION OF 


LOW-PRICED FANCY 


SILKS, 


Which, in qtality and vatuc, are un- 
equalled in this or any other city. 


STRIPED SILKS, 


IN VARIOUS WIDTHS AND COLORINGS, 7 
PER YARD. 


Black and White Oheck SILKS 


SIX DIFFERENT SIZES, $1 PER YARD. 


Grisaille Stripe SILKS, 


FOR SPRING SUITS, #1 PER YARD. 


Grisaille Stripe SILKS, 


OF A GRADE HEAVIBR, $1.% ZuR YARD. 


100 pieces Black and White Mille Rayes 
CRAPE, 


NEW GOODS, $1.5, WORTH $1.60 PER YARD. 


100 pieces Medium Oolored SILKS, 


WITH FINE BLACK STRIPES, $1.5 PER YARD 
—LAST SEASON’S PRICH, $1.7 


Broadway, Ath. AYE, ve, th and 10th Sts, 


eee 


AT R. H. MACY'S! 


AT R. Hw, MAcY's! 


CONTINUED ATPRACTICNS AT MACY'S! 
CONTIN ATPPRACPIONS AT MACY’S' 
CONTL D ATWRACTIONS AT MACY'S! 
CONTINUND ATERACTIONS AT MACY'S! 
Having largely increased our steck-of 
WHITE GOODS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
we are now enabled to duplicate those goods, for 
which there was such a great demand last week, 
and are prepared to offer to our customers 
MORE OF THOSE 
MORE OF THOSE 
+ MORE OF THOSE 
VICTORIA LAWNS, at 17 cents. 
MORE OF THOSE 
DOTTED SWISS MUELINS, at 19 cents. 
MORE, OF THOSE 
FINE STRIPED MARSEILLES, at 2 cents. 
MORE OF THOSE 
COUNTERPANES, at $2.67. 
MORE OF THOSE 
ALL LINEN FULL SIZE NAPKINS, at % cents 
per dozen. 
We have also a fine assortment of 
LADI®®s’ LINEN AND LACE SBTS, 
in new designs. 
SETS OF BRIDAL UNDBRWEAKR, 
LACE TRIMMED AND EMBROIDERED, 
at reasonable prices. 
LADIES’ NECK TIES, 
in exquisite shades, 
to contrast spring suits. 
We have the finest assortment of 
FRENCH FLOWERS 


, 


in this city. 
During this coming season, 
we design making 
OUR MILLINERY DEPARTMENT 
SPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE 
to our patrons. 
ALL THE NEW SHAPES IN HATS, 
ALL THE NEW STYLES IN FLOWERS, 
ALL THE NEW SHADES IN RIBBONS, 
will be exhibited 
as early as possible to our customers, and at prices 
that will induce them to purchase. 
Do not forget that we have a department devoted 
to 
HOUS®H! PURNISHING GOODS! 
’ and that we are stocking it abundantly for the com- 
ing season. 
Everything in a useful way, 
FROM a door mat to a blacking brush, 
FROM an iron dish cloth to a finting maphine, 
FROM a spice box to a. commode. 
FROM a butter pat to a carpet sweeper, 
can pe found fn this department. 
and, if we do not have what customers want, Wi 
WILL PROCUREAT FOR THEM. 


HOSIERY, 
SMALL WARES, 
TRIMMINGS, 
PERFU MERY, 
TOILET ARTICLES, 
LACES, 
EMBROIDERFES, 
OPERA FANS, 
PARASOLS, 

at our usual popular prices. 

R. H. MACY, 
léth Street, 18th Street, and ib Avenue. 
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INSURANCE. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York, 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
No. 201 MONTAGUE 8T., Brooklyn. 
No. 106 BROADWAY, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capital - - 500,000 00 
Cash Assets, $2,538,037 74 


Insures against loss and damage by fire on all kinds 
of buildings, merchandise, household furniture, 
farm property, including stock, RENTS, LEASES, 
and all other insurable property, at reasonable rates 
of Premium, on the PARTICIPATING PLAN, divid- 
ing three-fourths of the profits of its business to 
its customers. 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice President. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep't. 








102 Broadway, - 





fEtna Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
$3,000,000 OO. 


Losses Paid in 61 Years, $28,000,000. 


January |, 1871, 
Total Assets, - $5,782,635 O9 


Liabilities, 


Claims not due and unad- 
justed, 8 - : 


$283,91 3% 04 


” New York Agency, 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


Brooklyn Agency, 149 MONTAGUE S8T., 
LOOMIS & THORN, Agents. 





INCORPORATED 1821. 


MANHATTAN 


-INSURANCE COMPANY 
No 68 Wall Street, - ¥. 
One of the Oldest Seog I pani 


e Union. 
- 500,000 00 
1,407,788 39 


in 





Capital, 
Assets, 


DIRECTORS: 
RICHARD H. BROWNE, 
EDWARD J. WOOLSEY, 
ANDREW J. ’ 

mM. H. Macy, 

JONATHAN THORNE, 
Henry K. BOGERT, 
RopertT 8. HOLT, 
Isaac E- WALKER, 
JOHN 5. Geer ane. 


ident. 
ANDREW , Vice President. 
GEO. B. HODGSON, Secretar 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. 120 BROADWAY, (Equitable Building.) 
Cash Capital, - - - $200,000 
Cash Surplus, __ 626,074 
Assets July 1, 1870, - ‘$826,074 


ee 


venty-five per cent. of th 
icy Holders. ee 


THos. L. THORNE 
DAVID ADEE, Ass’t 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW- YORK. 
OFFICE, mene ot BROADWAY. 


$2,500,000 
190,668 71 





ay divided to 
70 per cont. 
esident. 


iz 
waste 





CASH Carr Aten,” a ee 
jlities, . 
$i6iities.- 
Apernact \CT OF 


THE 
RTY iri 8 EMI-ANNU STATEMENT, 
= showing the condition of an on 
e@ ist f January, 


Balance in Bank, 4 
Sour pic ace 


ganas tesa mearkstrats y 
tvaiue} e wha Bonds, ey 
etvalue) . . 
Tavarest w Stocks market January. 1871, . "s 
Bilis Receivable mot Agents, on Inland 


perty, jancous Items, » 
efi due and uncollected on Policies 


Pre 
at this offi 
— aR A fF and Wrecking 
Heal Bate Siampsonhand, : ; 
Total, rN BT $4,578,008 02 


CHARLES J. MARTIN President. 
J. BH. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


. . . . 


$174,478 68 
‘3.30 4 
United Bt States 


‘Bis a1 
a2ier6 38 


A2T 2 
Apparatus, = a 











General Ageut— Life Insurance, — THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIBTY, New 
York, wish to secure a thoroughly reliable, success- 
ful and energetic representative—A FIRST-CLASS 
MAN—as General Agent for astern Massachusetts, 
with head-quarters at Fall River. Address the 
Rociety at New Youk City, giving full particulars as 
to past experience and success, with references. 


-NINTH DI IVIDEND.-W ASH 
y BURTON IN xe Ome Feb. 8100 MPANY, No. 172 


roi aw har piog 
onal end of vile Fie ExT ' “apg 
wi Interest Dividend of (SLX PBR, 


on roe: 
a ses RE 


. of 
of 











Ip of 1864 will be 
| next, from which 


, Secretary. 


62 WALL 8T,, k 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFIOE OF THE 
© MUTUAL INSURANCE oan 
Bw YORK, January 2%, 1871 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charterof inte. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
i Sist December 1871 : 


Total ilies of Marine Premiums 


Bd dts 
nor w isconnect- 
ea with Markos Mariné Risks. 


Rania As off from ist oom 
uary, 1870, to 3ist December, 1870 


Losses paid during the same period 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. 


The Company has the Sontes A Assets, vig: 
United tes and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... . $8,843,740 
Loans. 8 , and otherwise, 2,877,350 
Real Hstate and Bonds and Mortgages. 
Interest, and sun notes eee. claims 
due the Sompeny, estimated a 
Premium Notes and Bills Becstvabis. os 
Cash in@ank 
Total Amount of Assets....... 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof,’ 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 
The outstanding certificate# of the issue of 1867, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of. payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 
A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the# 
Fourth of April next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


AT 


»- $61,068,268 57 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY K. BoGERT, 

DENNIS PERKINS, 

JOStPH_GAILLARD, Jr., 
Low, 


JouN D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
Ww. H. H. M 


RTIs, 
HARLES H. RUSSELL, 
Lowen HOLBROOK, 
R. WARREN rp 
powas PHELPS, 
i. BARSTGW, 


GORDON W. BUTNHAM, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
EORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 
M. H. Wass, 
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IN PARADISE. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


ONG life and sweet is in that upper land, 
Fresh flowers, dews that lie all day, a light 
Clear from the fountain on the mystic height ; 
None shall sigh, saying, It is beautiful, 
As thinking, It must die; held in God’s hand, 
The half-blown rose of life, unwithering, full 
Of fragrance, filled all the Eden-land. 
There in God’s presence labor flows like play ; 
Forth from the Throne go blest activities, 
Eternally rejoicing, every way. 
And lo! the happy ones who all inherit, 
The ever-opening rapture in their eyes 
Of those to whom (O, blessed poor in spirit !) 
Infinite heaven comes for a surprise, 
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SPRING IS COMING! 


PRING is coming! The airis full of signs. 
Yesterday I received a letter from Florida, 
in answer to some inquiries, saying that it was too 
late to set out orange trees this season! I looked 
out of my window, and ice and snow were piled 
up a foot deep before my door. Too late to set 
out trees anywhere in these United States, on the 
Atlantic coast? Well, if Spring has once got her 
rosy foot into the Union, I know the rest of it. 
She 1s an enticing goddess. She wooes with a warm 
touch and perfumed breath. She will steal along, 
by night and by day, whispering to the buds, and 
awaking the buried roots, causing such joy that 
all things will come forth to look upon her. 

On the very day that I read this letter from 
Florida, ny mocking-bird, hanging in the dining- 
room, began to sing for the first time since last 
summer’s moult. He evidently heard the letter. In 
his imagination he saw the woods from which 
he came, and heard his relatives in full chant of 
Spring songs. The long silence gave way, and he 
poured forth his old mixed and fantastic song, 
though in a subdued and softened manner, for he 
could not help seeing the ice and snow out of the 
window. Birds sing best among green leaves, 
and springing grass,and buds opening with the 
sweet odors of the woods upon them.. Neverthe- 
less, it was a good beginning. It was a prophet’s 
voice! All did not hear its seeret message, but I 
did. A bird singing in the face of winter is a 
voice of God inspiring hope. Down fall the 
slumberous flakes of snow through the chilly air, 
aimless, noiseless, unguided. Up through the 
flakes of snow rings the voice of my bird, crying 
out to its far-oft fellows inthe Southern woods! 
The winter is over; the time of the singing of 
birds has come ! 

These are not the only signs. My watch says 
the sun has more business in the North than he 
had last December, and that it takes him some 
hours to do it. Yes—I watch the golden mark 
that he makes aléng the wall in the afternoon, 
and see how changed is the path of light since I 
last marked the wall. 

But far more significant is the sign of the Cata- 
logue! Have I not collected a goodly heap of 
seed and flower catalogues before me? Does not 
my heart yearn toward them? Are they not gar- 
dens of the imagination? I enter in and walk in 
familiarjplaces ; I plant, I weed, I water, I pluck, 
I rage’ at the insects. The sun grows hot; I every 
day do less. Lazy at length, positively lazy! 
Long days, dreamy skies, vocal fields, the garden 
getting tangled and neglected, yet gorgeous with 
spring-fed flowers, which no neglect ean now keep 
from growing and glowing till the frosts come. I 
start. There lie the catalogues. It was only a 
vision ; but as a dream it was prophetic. 

The twenty-eighth of February! What chance 
has winter to prop its falling fortunes? The 
ground is sliding out from under its feet. Those 
robustious winds of March will be put. forth 
merely for appearance sake, the desperate ex- 
pedient of a bankrupt winter to keep up a good 
face, lest its creditors should pounce upon it and 
seize all its goods! The device will fail. It has 
been tried a hundred times, and every time winter 
broke down. 

When northern winds blow let all the southern 
birds sing! When late snows drowse through the 
air, let all the birds clap their wings and plume 
their feathers. It is the old: battle of the birds 
against the winds. Last autumn birds were driv- 
en away by the winds, but it was not gill they had 
forgotten to sing. , Prosperity had e the birds 
gross and songless, and the winds prevailed. But 
now it is Spring. The birds have found their 
voices. They are coming every day in royal array 
toward the North to avenge themselves upon the 
dispossessing winds that drove themaway. The 

battle of the birds and winds! Sing victorious 
choirs! sing till nights grow short, till long days 
are full of heat, till the meadows are full of fra- 
grance, and the trees of blossoms! Come, all of| a 
you, and bring all of your relations! Come, spar- 
rows, blue-birds, and robins, earliest of all comers! 
Come, black-birds, those with red epaulettes on 


your shoulders, and those without! Come, larks, 
woodthreshers, bobolinks, linnets, nut-hatches, 
warblers, fly-catchers, fire-birds and orioles! 
Come, hungry hawks, and solemn old crows, flap- 
ping funereal wings to keep time with croaking 
song! Come, everything—flies, and spiders to eat 
them ; squirrels and owls to catch them; worms 
and hunting birds to catch them. Wake up, all 
beetles, and droning insects, and fat larve—the 
birds are coming, and you must be ready to be 
eaten ! 

And so the world rolls on. The Winter con- 
sumes the Autumn, the Spring devours the Win- 
ter, Summer consumes the Spring, and Autumn 
ransacks the Summer. Insects are the food of 
birds, and birds are devoured by stronger birds 
and animals, and both by man; while Time, the 
great destroyer, eonsumes both man and beast. 
Only God is young and unchanged. “Of old hast 
Thou laid the foundation of the earth, and the 
heavens are the work of Thy hands. They shall 
perish, but Thou shalt endure. * * As a vesture 
shalt Thou change them, and they shall be chan- 
ged; but Thou art the same, and Thy year#shall 
have no end.” % 
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MY WIFE AND I; 
i OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 





By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Ogee Tc m’s Cabin,” “ Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BACHELOR COMRADES. 
SOON became well acquainted with my co- 
laborators on the paper. It was a pleasant 
surprise to be greeted in the foreground by the 
familiar face of Jim Fellows, my old college class- 
mate. 

Jim was an agreeable creature, born with a de- 
cided genius for gossip. He had in perfection 
the faculty which phrenologists call individuality. 
He was statistical in the very marrow of his 
bones, apparently imbibing all the external facts 
of every person and everything around him, by a 
kind of rapid instinet. In college, Jim always knew 
all about every student ; he knew all about every- 
body in the little town where the college was 
situated, their name, history, character, business, 
their front door and their back door affairs. No 
birth, marriage, or death ever took Jim by sur- 
prise ; he always knew all about it long ago. 

Now, a8 @ newspaper is a gossip market on a 
large scale, this species of talent often goes far- 
ther in our modern literary life than the deepest 
reflection or the highest culture. 

Jim was the best-natured fellow breathing ; it 


‘was impossible to ruffle or disturb the easy, rat- 


tling, chattering flow of fis animal spirits. He 
was like a Frenchman in his power of bright, airy 
adaptation to circumstances, and determination 
and ability to make the most of them. 

“ How lucky!” he said, the morning I first shook 
hands with him at the office of the Great Democ- 
racy; “you are just on the minute; the very 
Ipdging you want has been ‘vacated this morning 
by old Styles; sunny room—south windows—close 
by here—water, gas, aid so on, all correct; and, 
best of all, me for your opposite neighbor.” 

I went round with him, looked, approved, and 
was settled at once, Jim helping me with all the 
good-natured handiness and activity of old college 
days. We had a rattling, gay morning, plunging 
round into auction-rooms, bargaining for second- 
hand furniture, and with so much zeal did we 
drive our enterprise, seconded by the co-labors of 
a charwoman whom Jim patronized, that by night 
I found myself actually settled in a home of my 
own, making tea in Jim’s patent bachelor tea- 
kettle, and talking over his and my affairs with 
the freedom of old cronies. Jim made no scruple 
in inquiring in the most direct manner as to the 
terms of my agreement with Mr. Goldstick, and 
opened the subject succinetly, as follows : 

“Now, my son, you must let your old grand- 
father advise you a little about your temporali- 
ties. In the first place; what’s Old Soapy going 
to.give you?” 

“T£ you mean Mr. Goldstick,” sdid I— 

“Yes,” said he, “call him ‘Soapy’ for short. 
Did he come down handsomely on the terms ?” 

* His offers were not as large as I should have 
liked; but then, as he said, this paper is not a 
money-making affair, but a moral enterprise, and 
I am willing to work for less.” * 

“Moral grandmother!” said Jim, in a tone of 
Wh, Ha disgust. “He be—choked, as it were. 

Henderson, are your eye-teeth in such 
state as that? Why, this paper is a 
nde Rotem he lives in a palace, owns a 
picture gallery, and rolls about in his own car- 





riage.” 





—— 

“Tf understood him,” said I, “that the paper 
was not immediately profitable in a pecuniary 
point of view.” 

“Soapy calls everything unprofitable that does 
not yield him fifty per cent. on the money in- 
vested. Talk of moral enterprise! What did he 
engage you for?” 

I stated the terms. 

“ For how long?” 

“ For one year.” 

“Well, the best you can dois te work it out 
now. Never make another bargain without ask- 
ing your grandfather. Why, he pays me just 
double ; and you know, Harry, I am nothing at 
all of a writer compared to you. But then, to be 
sure, I fill a place you’ve really no talent for.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“General professor of humbug,” said Jim. “No 
sort of business gets on in this world without 
that, and I’m a real genius in that line. I made 
Old Soapy come down, by threatening “to rat,” 
and go to the Spouting Horn, and they couldn’t 
afford to let me do that. You see, I've been up 
their back stairs, and know all their little family 
secrets. ‘The Spouting Horn would give their eye- 
teeth forme. It’s too funny,” he said, throwing 
himself back and laughing. 

“ Are these papers rivals?” said I. 

“Well, I should ‘ rayther’ think they were,” said 
he, eyeing me with an air of superiority amounting 
almost to contempt.. “ Why, man, the thing that 
I’m particularly valuable for is, that I always 
know just what will plague the Spouting Horn 
folks the most. I know precisely where to atick 
a pin or a needle into them ; and one great object 
of our paper is to show that the Spouting Horn is 
always in the wrong. No matter what topic is 
uppermost, I attend to that, and get oft something 
on tothem. You see, they are popular, and make 
money like thunder, and, of course, that isn’t to 
be allowed. “ Now,” he added, pointing with his 
thumb upward, “ overhead, there is really our best 
fellow—Bolton. Now, Bolton is said to be the 
best writer of English im our day ; he’s an A N 
1, and no mistake; tremendously educated, and 
all that, and he knows exactly to a shaving what’s 
what everywhere; he’sa gentleman, too; we call 
him the Dominie. Well, Bolton writes the great 
leaders, and fires off on all the awful and solemn 
topics, and lay 7 off the politics of Europe and the 
world generally. When there’s a row over there 
in Europe, Bolton is magnificent on editorials. 
You see, he has the run of all the rows they have 
had there, and everygobbery that has been kicked 
up since the Christian era. He'll tell you what 
the French did in 1700 this, and the Gerntans in 
1800 that, and of course he prophesies splendidly 
on what’s to turn up next.” 

“1 suppose they give him large pay,” said I. 

“Well, you see, Bolton’s a quiet fellow and a 
gentleman—one that hates to jaw—and is modest, 
and so they keep him along steady on about half 
what J would get out of them if I were in his 
skin. Bolton is perfectly satisfied. If I were he, 
I shouldn’t be, you see. I say, Harry, | know 
you'd like him. Let me bring him down and in- 
troduce him,” and before I could either consent or 
refuse, Jim rattled up stairs, and I heard him in 
an earnest, persuasive treaty, and soon he came 
down with his captive. 

I saw a man of thirty-three or thereabouts, tall, 
well-formed, with bright, dark eyes, strongly- 
marked features, a finely-turned head, and close- 
ly-cropped black hair. He had what I should call 
presence—something that impressed me, as he en- 
tered the room, with the idea of a superior kind 
of individuality, though he was simple in his 
manners, with a slight air of shyness and con- 
straint. The blood flushed in his cheeks as he was 
introduced to me, and there was a tremulous mo- 
tion about his finely-cut lips, betokening siup- 
pressed sensitiveness. The first sound of his voice, 
as he spoke, struck on my ear agreeably, like the 
tones of a fine instrument, and, reticent and re- 
tiring as he seemed, I felt myself singularly «at- 
tracted toward him. 

What impressed me most, as he joined in the 
conversation with my rattling, free and easy, good- 
natured neighbor, was an air of patient, amused 
tolerance. He struck me as a man who had made 
up his mind to expect nothing and ask nothing of 
life, and who was sitting it. out patiently, as one 
sits out a dull play at the theater. He was disip- 
pointed with nobody, and angry with nobody, 
while he seemed to have no confidence in any- 
body. With all this apparent reserve, he was 
simply and frankly cordial to me, as a new-comer 
and a co-laborator on the same paper. 

“Mr. Henderson,” he said, “I shall be glad to 
extend to you the hospitalities of my den, such as 
they dre. If I can at.any time render you any as- 
sistance, don’t. hesitate to use me. Perhaps you 
would like to walk up and look at my books? I 
shall be only too happy te put them at your dis- 
posal.” . 


We went up into a little’ atticyroom whose walls 
were literally lined with books on all sides, only 
allowing space for the two southerly windows 
which overlooked the city. , 

“T like to be high in the world, you see,” he said, 
with a smile. 

The room was not a large one, and the center 
was occupied by a large table, covered with books 
and papers. A cheerful coal-fire was burning in 
the little grate, a large leather arm-chair stood 
before it, and, with one or two other chairs, com- 
pleted the furniture of the apartment. A small, 
lighted closet, whose door stood open on the room, 
displayed a pallet bed of monastic simplicity. 

There were two occupants of the apartment who 
seemed established there by right of possession. 
A large Maltese cat, with great, golden eyes, like 
two full moons, sat gravely looking into the fire, 
in one corner, and a very plebeian, scrubby, mon- 
grel, who appeared to have known the hard side of 
life in former days, was dozing in the other. 

Apparently, these genii loci were so strong in 
their sense of possession that our entrance gave 
them no disturbance. The dog unclosed his eyes 
with a sleepy wink as we came in, and then shut 
oo again, dreamily, as satisfied that all was 
right. 

Bolton invited us to sit down, and did the honors 
of his room with a quiet elegance, as if it had 
been a palace instead of an attic. As soon as we 
were seated, the cat sprang familiarly on the table 
and sat down cosily by Bolton, rubbing her head 
against his coat-sleeve. 

“ Let me introduce you to my wife,” said Bolton, 
stroking her head. “Eh, Jenny, what now?’ he 
added, as she seized his hands playfully in her 
teeth and claws. “ You see, she has the connubial 
weapons,” he said, “and insists on being treated 
with attention; but she’s capital company. I read 
all my articles to her, and she never makes an un- 
just criticism.” . 

Puss soon stepped from her perch on the table 
and ensconced herself in his lap, while I went 


o. | Found examing his books. 


The library showed varied and curious tastes. 
The books were almost all rare. 

“T have always made a rule,” he said, “never to 
buy a book that I could borrow.” 

I was amused, in the course of the conversa- 
tion, at the relations which apparently existed be- 
tween him Jim Fellows, which appeared te 
me to be very like what might be supposed to 
exist between a philosopher and a lively pet 
squirrel—it was the perfection of easy, amused 
tolerance. 3 

Jim seemed to be not in the slightest degree 
under constraint in his presence, and rattled on 
with a free and easy slang familiarity, precisely 
as he had done with me. 

“What do yqu think Old Soapy has engaged 
Hal for?” he said. “Why, he only offers him—” 
here followed the statement of terms. 

I was annoyed at this matter-of-fact way of 
handling my private affairs, but on meeting the 
eyes of my new friend I discerned a glance of 
quiet humor which re-agsured me. He seemed 
to regard Jim only as another form of the inevi~- 
table. 

“Don’t you think it is a confounded take in®, 
said Jim. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Bolton, with a smile, “but 
he will survive it. The place is only one of the 
stepping-stones. Meanwhile,” he said, “I think 
Mr. Henderson can find other markets for his lit- 
erary wares, and more profitable ones. I think,” 
he added, while the blood again rose in his cheeks, 
“that I have some influence in certain literary 
quarters, and I shall be happy to do all that I can 
to secure to him that which he ought to receive 
for such careful literary work as his. Your work 
on the paper will not by any means take up your 
whole power or time.” 

“Well,” said Jim, “the fact is the same all the 
world over—the people that grow a thing are the 
ones that get the least for it. It isn’t your farmers, 
that work early and late, that get rich by what 
they raise out of the earth, it’s the middlemen and 
the hucksters. And just so it is in literature; and 
the better a fellow writes, and the more work he 
puts into it, the less he gets paid for it. Why, 
now, look at me,” he said, “perching himself 
astride the arm of a chair, “I’m a genuine lit- 
erary humbug, but [ll bet you I'll make more 
money than either of you, because, you see, I’ve 
no thodesty and no conscience. Confound it all 
those are luxuries that a poor fellow can’t afford 
to keep. [I’m sounding brass and a tins '‘ng cym- 
bal, but P’'m just the sort of fellow the world 
wants, and, hang it, they shall pay me for being 
that sort of fellow. I mean to make it shell out, 
and you see if I don’t. [ll bet you, now, that Pd 
write a book that you wouldn’t, either of you, be 
hired to write, and sell one hundred thousand 
copies of it, and put the money in my pocket, 
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girl in New York, while you are trudging on, do- 
ing good, careful work, as you ¢: all it.” 

“ Remember us in your will,” said I. 

“Oh, yes, I will,” he said. “ I'll found an asylum 
for decayed authors of merit—a sort of literary 
‘ Hotel des Invalides.’” 

We had a hearty laugh over this idea, and, on 
the whole, our evening passed off very merrily. 
When I shook hands with Bolton for the night, it 
was-with a sileut conviction of an interior affinity 
between us. 

Itisa charming thing in one’s rambles to come 
across a tree, or a flower, or a fine bit of land- 
scape that one can think of afterward, and feel 
richer for their being in the world. | But it igmore 
when one is in a strange place, to come across a 
wan that you feel thoroughly persuaded is, some- 
how or other, morally and. intellectually worth 
exploring. Our lives tend to become so hope- 
lessly commonplace, and the human beings we 
meet are generally so much one, just like another, 
that the possibility of a new and peculiar style of 
character in an acquaimtance is 2 most enlivening 
one, 

There was sometuing about Bolton both stimu- 
lating and winniag, and | lay down lessa stranger 
that night than 1 had been since I came to New 
York. 3 


( To be continued.) 





EXPECT GooD SCHOOL 

TEACHERS ? 
~YERTAINLY not, if the same rule holds in the 

() production of pedagogues as in the manufac- 
ture of other objects of domestic use or luxury. It 
is a familiar principle of trade that whenever an 
article requires for its production exceptional time, 
skill, and pains, especially if the manufacture be 
particularly ditlicult, dangerous, or repulsive, that 
article bears a proportionally high price in the 
market. When from any cause the public becomes 
unwilling to pay that price, production falls off, 
the merchandise is manufactured in less quantity, 
of @ poorer quality, or both; if it does not utterly 
fail. 

Now a school-teacher is hot only a delicate and 
expensive tool, in himself, requiring great outlay 
of time and pains, not to mention good original 
uraterial, to produce him; but in his workshop, 
considering him as not only tool, but workman, he 
has a very trying and difficult branch of manufac- 
ture to attend to. For this he gets from one-half 

_ to one-fifth of what he fairly should receive, ac- 
eording to the market value we may place on his, 
in the higher sense unmarketable, or rather inesti- 
mable and unquotable services. 

To the facts: In New England, the pays de Co- 
cagne of school-teachers, a High Schooi-master, or 
rather the High Schooi-master, in a large town, may 
gct say from two thousand to twenty-five hundred 
dollars a year. In a still larger grade of cities he 
gets perhaps three thousand, while in the “Hub” 
itself, the very Shrine and Sacred @ty of school- 
masterdom, three gentlemen, Printipals of High 
Schools, get the alarming sum of thirty-five hun- 
dred to four thousand dollars, The next lower grade 
of masters in the Iiigh Schools touch in a few cases 
three thousand, the next grade about two thous- 
and, and se ondownward; the Principals of Gram- 
mar Sehools coming m on the level of the highest 
assistants in the three High Schools, and so on in 
similar descending ratio. It is net, our purpose to 
present a statistical table of salaries thronghout 
the country. For our present purpose it will be 
gage to assume tnat what Boston doesn’t do in this 
matter no city dues, and that the scale of salaries 
here stated may, with the very rarest exceptions. 
be viewed as the maximyn. It will be remember- 
ed, too, that the gentlemen in receipt of these sal- 
aries are, at least officially, the shining lights and 
coryphaeli, the Fields. and the O’Connors, the 
Churches and Bierstadts of their walk | in 
life, They are, in brief, the men who com- 
mand the exceptional salaries, while the great 
er part of their hard working, and perhaps 
no less deserving colleagues, must content 
themselves with from fifty to seventy-five per 
cent. of these figures. Most of these gentlemen 
are miurried—in view of the remarkable perma- 
nence of the positions it would be odd if they were 
not,—and the School Committees, as well as the 
pubtie, desire, and indeed aim, to secure that they 
shallallbe so. li must be remembered too, that they 
all are, or should be, gentlemen, tavorable repre- 
sentatives of the highest possible class in the eom- 
munity, as regards character, attainment, and so- 
cial refinement. Now let. any ene who has tried 
supporting a wife and family, small or large, on 
two thousand dollars a year in Pawtucket of 
Northampton, or on three or four thousand in Bos- 
ton or Portland, tell us whether he found it, as the 
heys say, “good fun,” and whether he thinks it 
possible, wifh such an income, to keep step social- 
ly, or associate On anything but the most mortify- 
ing and annoying terms with the cultivated and 
retined classes of society, apart from any mere 
fashionable standard. Of accumulation, of laying 
by:for that rainy day which lowers so threaten- 
ingly in all our calendars, it is hardly worth while 
to speak under the cireumstances. 

I shall be referred, no doubt, to the example of 
the elergy, a8 tending to show that teachers are 
not exceptional in their insufficient remuneration. 
But, in the first place, even if statistics force us to 
admit that clergymen are, in the average, as ill- 
paid as teachers, it is certain that im the mere mat- 
ter ot filthy lucre, the Church opens: up possibili- 
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tics unknown to theschool-room. Admitting that 
the young minister has toiled through privation 
and disappointment in the flinty soil of a country 
parish at three to five hundred a year, “and found 
himself,” itis pretty sure if ne really be a Massil- 
lou or Tillotson, en herbe, that the public will find 
it out, and he may Timin reasonable delay look 
forward to the velvet cushion and ten thousand 
dollar salary of a flourishing city church. But his 


friend, the country dominie, who perhaps at the’ 


outset made more than he, when once installed in 
his ¢athedra at the High Schooi or Institute, with 
his three or four thousand dollar salary stops 
short; he has got his bdton de Maréchal, and nei- 
ther pay nor promotion can further go. 

Moreover, the clergyman has that for which men 
of fine temperament will sacrifice everything but 
the barest necessities of life—power, influence, so- 
cial recognition and position. Though the over- 
powering political and social influence of the clergy 
which once made Matherand Edwards great as Sul- 
ly and Richelieu, has certainly immensely declined, 
there is still enough of prestige in the mere name 
of a clergyman to make the position very attract- 
ive to an ambitious or sensitive man. The very 
(disabilities under which these gentlemen often 
labor, in the matter of mere social luxury or show, 
are by a graceful concession reckoned to their 
credit, and the privations of a limited income, 
though doubtless inconvenient enough in them- 
selves, are delicately treated as the honosable 
badges of a sacred service. 

Were this so iu the case of the teacher, he might 
accept his position almost gladly, and starve con- 
tentedly, like a Spanish Hidalgogor seedy old mar- 
quis of the Faubourg, solongas the brilliant world 
capped to his position ; so long as he found amends 
for privations in bed and board in his undisputed re- 
cognition among the best and wisest of the land. 
But this, in actual fact, vould be too much to 
claim, though there is a semi-literary prejudice to 
that effect. Annually at Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, and sporadically at Teachers’ conventions, 
laying of corner-stones and the like, the flood 
gates of compliment are opened; the requisite 
quantum of lip-service is done in the name of sa- 
tred education, and the poor pedagogue for a brief 
delirious moment almost fancies himself like the 
Irishman at the election, “as good ag any one and 
a preat deal better.” Next day shows him his er- 
ror, When the flourishing and dignified citizen whose 
yesterday’s eloquence so enchanted him, cuts down 
his salary in Committee meeting, orcuts him person- 
ally in the Park. True, there are snobs in aM walks 
of life, and no insurance office will secure us 
against contact with them ; but the difference lies 
in this, that there are positions, professional or 
otherwis®, in society, which the snob can afford to 
overlook, while there are others which he dares not 
assail—the teacher’s is unfortunately not of the 
latter. The position is a thorny and delicate one, 
and it is hard te speak plainly or decidedly in the 
matter without wounding many susceptibilities, 
exciting much contradiction, and laying one’s self 
open to great misconstruction. Still it would be 
pretty safe to appeal to almost any high-spirited 
aud sincere member of the @rofession as to the 
facts. We might with confidence put itto his con- 
seicnee’to say whether, at least in city circles, he 
has not found his professional position rather a 
drxwback than otherwise in the attaining: that 
pleasant and deferential social acceptance for him- 
self and his family which is so dear to all Anglo 
Saxons, even the most philosophie and unambi- 
tious. 

but these inconveniences it may be urged, 
should be contentedly endured in view of the 
pleasant or interesting character of the work, 
which must needs have been attractive in order to 
venipt the young man just on the threshold of life 
into. a profession offering so little of worldly in- 
ducement. if the young aspirant had any’ such 
expectations, he finds himself, in nine cases out of 
teh, gravely mistaken. That the work, to those 
naturally fitted. for it, and in its’ best aspects, has 
» certain interest and stimulus about it, it would 
be useless to deny; but the trouble is that the av- 
erage teacher has about three times as much low 
work as high work to do, infinitely more belittling 
and annoying attention to the pettiest detail, more 
sickening and heart-breaking contest with malice 
or stupidity, or meanness, than real teaching. Itis 
always unsafe in such matters to answer for oth- 
ers, but after an experience of over fifteen years in 
Uniost every branch of instruction, and after com- 
varing notes with many of the most conscientious 
and suecessful of his colleagues, the writer has 
cone to conclusions—in which probably nine- 
tenths of the profession will support him,—of a by 
10 means roseate character. \'The instruction of 
veally kindly, conscientious, clever pupils, in fair- 
iy advanced branches, and for a reasonable time 
ner day, though not even, at that, a bed of roses, 
is frequently a very: agreeable, stimulating, and 
coven elevating kind of work. But the average 
ilaily werk in schools as they are, the instruction 
of scholars who are not in the majority either kind- 
ly, or conscientious, or clever, in branches often 
tedious, elementary, and for periods unduly long, 
in view of the great confinement and monotony 
involved—this labor must be pronounced neither 
}leasant, stimulating, nor elevating, but quite the 
contrary. 

Nor has the teacher'the same consolation and in- 
citement asin the case of other intellectual pro- 
fessions, in the feeling of increasing mental power 
nnd grasp, the consciousness of development in 





imagination, breadth of view, depth or subtletyof! 
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thonatit. There are no doubt men whose whole 
mental and nervous system.is strong enough to 
bear up against the mephitic atmosphere of the 
school-room, the intellectually and morally, belit- 
tling effect of the profession. Here, too, it 1s neces- 
sary to choose one’s expressions with care lest we 
seem to cast a sluron the many honest and faithful 
workersin this thankless field. Still truth must 
be spoken, and the writer, on a pretty extensive 
experience, is bound to record his opinion, that the 
profession of school-teacher, as at preseht conduct- 
ed in. America, is, to any one of high intellectual 
aim, intensely narrow and enfeebling in its ten- 
dency. On this unfavord@le tendency pages or 
chapters might be advantageously written; for 
our present limits it must suffice to allude to the 
deadening routine, and the emasculating contact 
with somewhat inferior or undeveloped intelligen- 
ces in teaching ; together with the utter absence of 
that research, invention, and mental activity which 
make the life of the lawyer, theauthor, or the man 
of science, an incessant and invigorating gymnas- 
tics. 

Add to this that no man of sense and spirit likes 
to be shoved aside from the busy current of men 
and manly interests. But the teacher, living among 
children, forced to shape his nature to theirs, and 
magnifying their small cares and interests in his 
mental microscope, becomes in some sort unfitted 
for the busy out-of-door life and labor of practical 
men. Losing his part in their cares and interests 
he to some extent loses their respect and hearty 
sympathy, and we are in condition to state from 
long experience of our colleagues, that one of the 
greatest privations and annoyances of the instruct- 
or’s life, to men of spirit, is this feeling of social 
hermaphroditism, of being neither one thing nor 
the other, nor boy, nor man, nor woman, but a lit- 
tle of all three. ‘ 

In these hasty remarks we have tried to sketch 
in broad outlines two or three of the main causes 
which tend to drive able men out of the profession 
of instruction, or to keep them from ever getting 
into it. And here for the moment our limits bid 
us pause. Of the various phases of this unfortu- 
nate tendency, and of the possible means for its 
correction, it may not be uninstructve to have a 
few words on some future occasion. 

Kari_ WAGENLAUF. 
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1HE SEASIDE WELL. 


“Waters flowed over mine head: then I said, I am cut off.” 
—LaoM. ili., 54. 


C NE day I wandered where the salt sea-tide 
Backward had drawn its wave, 

And found a spring as sweet as e’er hill-side 
To wild flowers gave. 

Freshly it sparkled in the sun’s bright look, 
And ’mid its pebbles stray’d, 

As if it thought to join a happy brook 
In some green glade. 





But soon the heavy sea’s resistless swell 
Came rolling in once more; 

Spreading its bitter o’er the clear sweet well 
And pebbled shore. 

Like a fair star thick buried in a cloud, 
Or life in the grave’s gloom, 

‘The well, enwrapped in a deep watery shroud, 
Sunk to its tomb. 


As one who by the beach roaths far and wide, 
Remnant of wreck tosave, 

Again I wandered when the salt sea-tide 
Withdrew its wave. 

And there, tiichanged, no tafnt in all its sweet, 
No anger fn its tone. 

Still, as it thought some happy brook to meet, 
The spring flowed on. 


While waves of bitterfess rolled o’er its head, 
its heart had folded deep 
Within itself, and quiet fancies led, 
As ina sleep. 
Till when the ocean loosed his heavy chain, 
And gave it back to day, 
Calmly it turned to its own life again 
And gentle way. 
. 


Happy, | thought, that which can draw its life 
Deep from the nether springs, 

Sate ‘neath the pressure, tranquil ’mid the strife 
Of surface things. 

Safe—for the sources of the nether springs * 
Up in the far hills lie; 

Calm—for the life its power and freshness brings 
Down from the sky. 

—Sunday Magazine. 





SUMMING UP. 


BY THOS. K. BEECHER. 

Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 

Astronomy, and Geology. J. D.S1ERLe, Author. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers. 

HE Christian Union said (Jan. 19) that a 

school-book should be “ as nearly perfect as 

the imperfections of language will permit.” “ Faults 

that are pardonable in an oration, etc., are wnpar- 

donable in a school-book.”. True! every word! 
Hypercriticism of a school: book is impossible. 

Accordingly, having been asked by the pub- 
lishers of the books above named to “give an 
opinion” as to their merits, I commended highly’ 
their aim, length, paper, print, pictwres, and bind- 
ing; their author, his enthusiasm, his success as 
a teacher, and his piety.’ I commended the books 
so highly that the publishers have printed ‘this 
part of my “ opinion,” and are circulating it as 
an advertisement—a trick of trade more smart than 
honest. ‘ 

1 condemned ‘the inaccuracies and inelegancies 
of ‘these books, and justified my condemnation 
by citing more than sixty faulty spots; of these, 
fifty-one were quoted from the first few pages of 
each book, taken in their o¥der. ‘Precisely, from 
twenty-nine pages, ‘viz. : Chemistry, pp. 12 to'27; 


Nat. Philosophy, 18 to 22; Astronomy, 13 to’ 175} 
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aud gehen: »p.17 only. From these twenty-nine 
early pages, taken in their order, 1 selected fifty- 
one errors, and am ready to point out more. Nay! 
even the title-pages blurt out a blunder with their 
first phrase of. three words, “A fourteen wedes.” 
Two books printsit one way, the ether two ano- 
ther, and all four wrongly. 

If the books fulfill the promise of these earlier 
pages, each volnme must yield four hundred op- 
portunities for amendment. As our English gram- 
mars insert frequent samples of false syntax to be 
corrected, so these books, in the hands of saga- 
cious teachers, may prove of great value as sam- 
ples of false science and inelegant rhetoric to be 
corrected. 

After this showing, I added nothing censorious, 
or even severe, as to author or publishers, who 
have been for years my personal friends. I only 
asked that the books be withdrawn and carefully 
re-written, 

Last week, one “Critieus” says No to my Yes. 
In matters of mere assertion, I cannot decide 
which is the better authority, “ Critiens” or my- 
self, He traverses my criticisms, and impeaches 
my scientific competency. After careful reading, 
I acknowledge and correct#the error of one word. 
I wrote, or at least the types made me say, “how 
all the compounds of sulphur smell of brim- 
stone ;” 1 should have written, “ how oflen the 
compounds of sulphur smell of brimstone,” which 
was my thought. I confess the carelessness but 
do not blush, for I was not writing a school-book 
and did not read my proofs. The remainder of 
my criticisms and assertions I now re-affirm and 
stand to, but I decline controversy. 

Let the publishers retain, say, Professors Porter 
and Dana, of Yale, as judges in rhetoric and ge- 
ology respectively ; Professor Rogers, of Harvard, 
in astronomy; and Professor Draper, of New 
York, in chemistry. I will, if requested, appear 
before them, and will demonstrate one hundred 
errors in each of the four volumes, and I think 
am safe in promising two hundred. Without 
some competent judge to hear argument and give 
decision, I decline following these matters fur- 
ther. 

Having been asked for my opinion, I give it 
explicitly : The books as they now stand, will be 
found, when used by ofdinary teachers and aver- 
age learners, pernicious in the extreme. They 
are inaccurate and inelegant, and I am sad when 
the publishers meet my criticisms with a trium- 
phant boast that, bad or good, they have’sold 
“eighty thousand” of them. 

1 ask anew of author and publishers, that the 
series be carefully re-written, and that successive 
volunies be not so hastily, and therefore careless- 
ly, produced. 





FAMILY PRAYER. 


OR several weeks I have been watching the 

columns of this paper for a response to one 
who,in your issue of the 30th December, sought 
advice on the subject of family worship. I won- 
der there were not a dozen replies, for my heart 
was stirred within me in sympathy with the un- 
known inquirer; and I hoped im the next week’s 
paper to find a suggestion intended for him, which 
should also help me. In my disappointment, what 
can I do better than to answer the waiting cor- 
respondent myself, hoping that wiser heads and 
warmer hearts than mine will take up,the impor- 
tant theme, and give us the benefit of their expe- 
rience. 

I know nothing of the methods in other fami- 
lies, but I will give our own. 

We always commence our worship with singing 
from Songs for the Sanctuary, accompanied by the ° 
piano. In the morning we use the Old Testament, 
and in the evening the New, reading two verses 
each, commencing with the father, and when it is 
his turn to read again we unite our voices, and 
then goon as before. If the mother inclines to 
express a thought suggested by the Seripéure, she 
does so in as few words as possible. Then follow 
the reading of the (Beecher’s) “exercise” for the 
day, and an extempore prayer closing with the 
Lord’s Prayer (as found in Matt. vi.) in unison. 
This occupies generally less than fifteen minutes. 
Our great desire is that the children (and ser- 
vants, when they will come in) should be inter- 
ested. To this end we use Tewnsend’s Bible, 
which, being chronologically arranged, gives a 
connected history, picking up missing links, and 
filling gaps which have always puzzled us, 
thus greatly increasing the interest of the Old 
Testament particularly. Weread Scott’s Practi- 
cal Observations for two years, because our father 
did so before us; but we found it very difficult to 
sélect from them—and ‘they were too long and too 
heavy to read entire. Spurgeon’s Morning by 
‘Morning we then read through, several times, and 
the readings were deeply interesting to all the 
family ; sometimes their fitness to a particular 
circumstance or state of feeling among us, would 
move us more than we cared to: show. Last 
Christmas, Abbott’s Morning and Evening Hzer- 
cisés (selections from’ H. W. Beecher’s writings), 
appeared on the table with the family Bibles, and 
from that day (commencing near the end of the 
book) to this, they have been listened to with 
deep interest. Townsend’s Bible is particularly 
desirable for thé use of the head of the family— 
for as no one but himself knows where to-mor- 
row’s reading will he, objectionable passages (such 
are very few), long lists of names, measurements, 
ete., can al omitted without the notice ‘of the 
children. ° atin 
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In the father’s prayer it is very desirable that 
some prominent lesson from the Bible reading be 
alluded to, and a special blessmg asked upon it ; 
this will prevent somewhat the stereotype style of 
those not gifted in prayer. But best of all is the 
warm, earnest heart, conscious of its own weak- 
ness and the need of the dear ones kneeling 
around. Exoepting for the recognition of lessons 
to be derived from marked providences, and for 
the expression of a hearty general’ benevolence, I 
do not think a father need dwell in detail on 
many things outside of his home, when he is pray- 
ing with those who are going out to meet the va- 
rious influences and temptations of the day. 

A Commentary is much needed which, unlike 
all I have seen, will give a reading of reasonable 
length from the Word of God, and a shorter one 
from the mind of a man. 

A MoTHer OF Boys. 





A HISTORY OF THE FRANCO- 
GERMAN WAR. 


HOUGH France was the leading power on the 

one side in the great conflict lately raging in 
Europe, and Prussia on the other, yet this is no 
local or accidental steuggle, but the great final 
wrestling between two divergent powers of civil- 
ization, the Latin and the Teutonic. This must 
needs have come sooner or later, whether a 
Hohenzollern had been called to the Spanish 
throne or not, or whether Louis Napoleon or sonie 
one else had possession of the imperial diadem of 
France. Louis Napoleon, with all his faults and 
blunders, is a sagacious and far-sighted man ; and 
he has seen from the first that his only ehance for 
permanency was to aphdld the supremacy of the 
Latin races, and identify himself with the Latin 
civilization. This was his motive for sustaining 
the medieval Papacy of Rome; it was for thtis 
that he projected his ill-starred Mexican enter- 
prise; and it was for this that he rushed into the 
fatal war with Prussia. The story of this war, 
therefore, is not only interesting as the record of 
some of the most wonderful military achieve- 
ments that have ever been witnessed on the face 
of the earth, but is still more instructive as the 
description of one of the greatest epochs in the 
history of human civilization. Everything from 
the beginning of the mévement has shown that 
the time has now come when the old must give 
way to the new. Whatever local or partial back- 
steps there may be, whatever disturbances or hin- 
drances here and there, the great current is fixed 
in its course. The classic civilization must yield 
to the civilization of practical life ; military glory 
and conquest must give way to the arts of peace ; 
railways and steamers and telegraphs will take 
the place of colosseums and temples and monu- 
mental piles; and the idea of one supreme domi- 
neering church, ruling by an aristocratic, infallible 
authority, will go down before the far more Chris- 
tian idea of intelligent, independent communities 
governing themselves by their own enlightened 
moral sense. 

The history of such a war is of paramount in- 
terest ; and the historyof no other war whatever 
has been so carefully and fully recorded while the 
events were in process of occurrence. The great 
publishing house of J. J. Weber, in Leipsic, have 
been issuing, in weekly numbers sinee October 
last, an Ilustratéd War Chronicle (Jllustrirte 
Kriegs Chronik) of the greatest impartiality and 
accuracy. The whole will be comprised in twenty 
numbers ; price 25 cents a number ; agents for this 
country, Westermann & Co., 471 Broadway. The 
size is folio, 16 pages to the number; paper and 
type of the best quality; the illustrations, por- 
traits, battles, sieges, cities, bridges, fortifications, 
maps, edifices—everything that can give life and 
charm and clearness to the narrative—and all in 
the best style, both as to material and execution. 
We have so many native Germans among us, and 
so many Americans who read German, that I feel 
confident, if the merits of this work are knowa, it 
will have a very large sale in this country. 

C, E. Stowe. 
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LECTURE-RO 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE JOYFULNESS OF CHRIST’S LIFE. 


Frrpay Eventne, Feb. 24, 1871. 


HEN you have read the literature of the 
church, in which, by essay, and by homily, 
and by hymn, the suffering of Christ is set forth, 
and then have gone back to the sacred Scripture, 
you cannot fail to be struck with the extreme 
modesty and reserve of the Gospel on this subject. 
It has been wrought, and carved, and illustrated, 
with an extravagance, with a materiality ; with an 
unedifying anatomy and dissection and detail whieh 
pass belief, because, in your ordinary reading you 
do not fallin with the style of discourse and de- 
scription which prevailed through hundreds of 
years. 

The crucifixion of Christ alone. as represented in 
the Moravian hymns, is enough to drive one almost 
wild who has been educated in the more fastidious 
taste which the spirituality of modern religion has 
developed. e 

Now, taking the life of Christ comprehensively, it 
does not seem to me, if you leave out the last few 
weeks of it, that it was a life of suffering : it seems, 
rather, that it was a life of very great joy and pre- 
eminent tranquilty. Of his youth we know next to 


Hymns (Plymouth Collection). Nos. 246, 249, 239, 247. 
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nothing. He appears but once, at twelve years of 
age, as astar shining through the rifts of history, 
and departs, and does not come again until he has 
approached the age of thirty. During the first two 
years of his ministerial life, we see him as a shadow 
for the most part. There is very little continuou$ 
record. He seems repeatedly to have hid himself for 
two, three, four months together, even after he had 
begun his ministration. The last year contained 
nine partsin ten of all that is recorded; but this 
year was one in which, unless all mental philosophy 
is false, he must have been transcendently happy 


for the gre&test part of the time. He must have| 
There is, 
He suffered 
fatigue at times, undoubtedly; he labored upon 
occasion so that he had no time to eat, and scarce’:y 
any time to sleep; but that may be said of ten 
It is not a strange experienee. 
Very often persons, now and then, through periods 
of years, are so bestead as to be deprived of their 


been one-that was in high bodily health. 
no record of a day that he lost. 


thousand persons. 


regular sleep and food. 


During these years, however, our Master was in 
converse with the most blessed work that the hu- 
man heart ever knew. He had the affection and the 
He was com- 


enthusiasm of the common people. 
batted by prejudices, which grew stronger and 


| ROMANISM AND THE WAR. 


“Lj\ROM the very commencement of the war the 
- Romish clergy raised the cry, to arms. 
The Archbishop of Paris was the first to sound 
he charge. “France,” cried he, “having been 
»»rovoked, descends once more upon the battle- 
> teld, and its eagles resume their triumphant flight. 
% takes the sword in hand to defend a just cause ; 
‘kk wishes to avenge its wounded honor, ‘to restore 
the equilibrium of Europe, broken by, fraud and 
~iolence, and to render possible (on the return of 
peace) a disarmament of which the whole world 
feels the need. The war which is being begun has 
therefore just motives, a noble and generous aim.” 
This was written on the 27th of July, but on the 
15th day of August—the day of the Assumption of 
the Virgin—our Lady is to be invoked against the 
C-ermans, in order to appease the Almighty. ‘‘ May 
we on this day of her festival, be able to congratu- 
late ourselves on some great victory, as a renewed 
testimony of the solicitude with whith Mary 
watches over Catholic France.” 
Let it not be forgotten that the Archbishop of 
Paris is one of the forty members of the French 





Academ ‘ under the last gov- 
stronger toward the close of the last three years de! Maney, ae vee & Deen STromsipen ttt | 


his life, on the part of the Jews; but these preju- 


dices were without terror to him. He was not 


” 


overpowered by the imposition of any limitations ; 
and still less by any pains or penalties. He wrought 
beneficent miracles. He saw, on every side of him, 
springing up, the most joyous things that a man can 
look upon; namely, signal relief, blessedness, caused 
by his touch. The glance of his eye flashed joy 
Almost every heart-beat of 
‘His words were 
cheering men. And is it possible for a great and 
good nature to see the work of bemeficence going on 
about him as the result of his labors, an@be un- 
happy—especially one that bore witness of him- 
self when he said, “‘ It is more blessed .to give, than 


wherever he went. 
his made other hearts happier. 


to receive ?”’ 


As Iread the life of our Saviour, be went in a 
kind of high, serene, noble joy, all the way through 


three most eventful and laborious years. 


That there were moods in which tihe coming sor- 


rows overhung him, I think there 


ever be had? 


perience may have been. And when he drew reas 


to Jerusalem, for the most part, the forty days of 


his tarrying were days of triumph. It was only ; 
small portion of that time that he was, if I may x 


say, under internal fire. Many of his foremost days 
were days of strife}; but they were days, wp- 
parently, of great power, and of great success. The 
aitithesis of the gate of exit through which he 
issued forth from Jerusalem, with the shout, 
“ Orucify him ! crucify him !”’ was the gate through 
which, only a few days before, he entered, with the 
Blessed is he that 


shout, “Hosanna! hosanna! 
cometh in the name of the Lord!” 


The scenes of marked suffering in the life of the 
Saviour are those of Gethsemane, those of the trial, 
and those of the cross. All those were compwised 
ina very brief period. Only, I may say, during a 
very few hours, was he brought under extreme 


sorrow and suffering. 


Now, that, during that time, his suffering was ex- 
ceedingly great, every intimation,*and every ex- 


press statement of Scripture leads us to suppose 


nevertaeless, you are to interpret those scenes by 


the apestolic declaration. 


“Who, for the joy that was set before him, endured the 


cross, despising the shame.” 
The joy of Christ was not an unillumined joy 


except in single hours." These seem to have been 
When he 
cried out, “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken. me ?”’ that seems to have been an unillumined 
hour—an hour unredeemed by hope; but in the 
main we have intimations, and we have reasons 
to believe, that the suffering through which he 
went, was a suffering shined upon from the other 
side ; that he suffered, not as one that was igno- 
rant of where he was going, but as one that had 


hours ‘when his heart sank below hope. 


knowledge that there was victory before him. 
“Who for the joy that was set before him.” 


It was a luminous joy that he experienced ; it was 
ja great and eternal beam of light that poured down 
upon his heart, while he was in the midst of the 


mysterious suffering through which he passed. 
So much we know. 


edge. 


Now, as to the use to be made of the suffering of 


Christ. 


In the first place, it does not seem to me that it is 
the theme of the Gospel in such a seuse that we are 
to brood on that side; that we are, as it were, to 
stain ourselves through with the color of sorrow on 
account of Christ’s sorrow. In other words, while 
the suffering of Christ is abundantly alluded to by 
the apostles, it is almost always spoken of in an 
Itis as if something had hap- 


exhilarating strain. 
pened which gave them a right to be full of joy. 


Nor can we find in the letters of the apostles any 
traces of that ascetic self-glooming sympathy with 


Christ which belonged to the mediwval church, and 


which stil! belongs to many Christians, on the sup- 
position thait it is their duty to have times in which 


they shall aome into sympathy with Christ’s suffer- 
ing. There are many persons who set apart times 
to read of the sufferings of Christ, in order to real- 
ize what a price has been paid for their salvation. 
And they mourn because the realization does not 
come tothem. They read the statement over and 
over again, and know that it is historically true; 
but, after all, it dates so far back, and seems so im- 
personal and so unreal, that they cannot feel as 
they think they should. 


[Concluded on page 144%) 


is no doubt. 
There were inward states of which no description 
is given, and of which, therefore, no knowledge can 
But it is sufficient for us: to know that 
he had those deep passages of experience within 
himself, whatever the composition of that ex- 


If we go any farther into de- 
tails, we at once substitute speculation for knowl- 


ernment. As we me, His Lordship raises the wor- 
ship of the Virgin from the level of a popular 
superstition to that of a necessary practice, which 
is to save France; great is the Diana of the 
French! Only listen to this: “We ratify the sol- 
erin act by which our country was dedicated to 
Mary.””* It was on the 1ith day of August 
that the Archbishop was thus catching at the 
intercession of Mary.. He does not mention (and 
that for a good redson) the Te Dewm which 
he had directedhis clergy on the 27th of July to 
celebrate ; on the 15th day of August: The psalm 
“ Hxandiat te Dominus in die tribulationis, will suf- 
fice at present.” 

In obedience to the orders of the Emperor’s chief 
chaplain the clergy offered up public prayer in all 
the churches of Paris. “Incertain churches,” says 
the Semaine Religieuse of Paris, “the pilgrimages 
do not discontinue * * * but nowhere is a more 
touching spectacle to be seen than at Notre Dam 
des Victoires; immense crowds pour into the 
Church without intermission, suppliant and sad- 
dered crowds! They are the wives and sisters'vi 
those who are fighting. A great number of sol- 
diers, too, go there to perform their religious du- 
ties before marching to face the enemy. Whocan 
tell what consolations and hopes France owes to 
Notre Dame des Victoires?” And again: “ France 
cannot fail to have the protection of Mary. The 
Kingdom of France is the Kingdom of Mary, and 
this Kingdom will never perish! It will not per- 
ish; it will not be brought low. The decay oi 
France would be a misfortune for the Church, 
God will not allow a righteous cause, maintained 
by the defenders of the truth, to suffer a sad de- 
feat.” 

A few days later came the capitulation of Sedan 
and the proclamation of the Republic. The Arch- 
bishop, in face.of the enemy advancing upor- the 
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for the Republic, and this time there is no mention 
either of Mary or of St. Genevieve, the patron saint 
of Paris. This omission is the more remarkable 
because five days before, in the Semaine Religieuse, 
the faithful were invited, in the most pressing 
terms, to pray to the august patroness of Paris and 
of France: “The patronal church of St. Genevieve 
(Pantheon) will commence on Sunday, September 
1ith, (being the festival of the Holy name of 
_| Mary) a solemn week of prayers to call down the 
blessing of God upon France, through the inter- 
cession of St. Genevieve.” . 

No one will be surprised at this change in the 
tactics of Archbishop Darboy. We are accustom- 
ed to see sudden, and even greater evolutions in 
the Church of Rome. Its power of transformation 
is only equalled by its force of assimilation. It 
ranges itself,in one instant, by the side of the reign- 
ing majority, and guesses with marvelous instinct 
the opinions and wants of the day. “All the 
elements of faith, devotion, superstition thrown to 
her by the unenlightened consciences of the Ro- 
man Catholic peoples, she receives, defines, tunes 
into dogmatic or pious practices which can be add- 
ed, without any effort, to her symbolism and her 
worship. There is not an invention, nor a super- 
stition, however gross it may be, but finds place 
within her sacred pale. New things, new dogmas, 
come and range themselves beside the old ones 
without disturbing or eliminating them. That 
Church has been in formation, in construction for 
1500 years, and it is not yet finished! With a cer- 
tain appearance of inflexibility, well calculated to 
deceive the vulgar, her orthodoxy is the most flexi- 
ble, variable, and elastic thing in the world. She 
has room for everything, even for covtraries and 
contradictions, negations and affirmations, faith 
and unbelief, the most elevated spirituality and 
the most abject materialism.” + 1 
When the troops left for the frontier, a whole 
legion of men and women ran through the French 
regiments distributing amulets, scapulars, blessed4 
images, and miraculous medals. Then came the 
Nun of Blois who (it is pretended) prophesied all 
* This dedication refers to an act of Louis XIII.: * We 
eommand that every year upon —- Day, after Ves- 
Fas judicial and civil suthoritios shall Beteesent, “Onevom 

present. Our will 

is, that all the Bishops should recommend all our people to 

show special devotion toward the Blessed Virgin, and to 

inp her protection upon France in this solemn day in 

er that, under such powerful patronage, our Kingdom 

may an pects nst all the Mey ry wy of our enemies. 

13 ong peace, an may be served 

and honored in it so perfectly that we and our subjects may 
attain t} the blessed end for which we were created.,’’ 

+ Liberté Chrétienne, Geneva, Sept. 25th, 1870. 











Capital, again writes to invite his clergy to pray* 


ee 


the events of the present war, long before it broke 
out; she even went so far as to say that the war 
(she forgot to state between what countries) would 
ond before the vintage. “The present time (the 
war) will be short, but still the women will prepare 
the viftttage, and the men wi!! return to take it in, 
because all will be over.” But “the harvest is 
past; the summer is ended, and we are not saved!” 
Our Deborah has since declared that on the 8th of 
December there would be a triumph such as the 
world has never seen. The prudent nan did not 
sey on what side would be the victory, and the 
event has proved that, in this case, silence was 
worth gold. Let it not be objected that these are 
only the words of a young enthusiast. The fol- 
lowing is told by an aide-de-camp of General 
Cathelineau, upon the testimony of an ‘author : 
“The Vendeans met a troup of Prussi#tins; the 
Prussians were 3,000, the Vendeans 500 ;’the two 
camps were upon two adjacent heights, about 900 
yards apart. After some moments of deliberation, 
the Vendeans resolved to attack ; when the signal 
was given, the chaplain appeared and standing in 
the midst of those men who were about to venture 
their lives, ‘My children,’ aaid he, ‘now is the 
hour! on your knees! recommend your souls to 
God! I am going to absolve you,’ and, with a 
grand and solemn gesture, spreading his hands 
over the knecling soldiers, he pronounced the sac- 
ramental words: ‘go vos absolvo! “It was our 
Mount Tabor,” continues the narrator, “ we rose 
transfigured. ‘Forward,’ cried the chief, with one 
bound all set off, the cavalry’ at full speed, the in- 
fantry at double-quick march ; but tife Prussians 
did not wait for them, they had seen the movement 
of those men, the prayer of the priest, and, guess- 
ing with whom they had to do, they preferred 
decamping. They have not forgotten this, and 
wherever they go their first care is to ask the peas- 
antry ‘where are the Vendeans 7” 

The author from whom we quote adds as a_mor- 
al: “Let us only find 100,000 men. like the Vende- 
ans, and the Prussians will get their reckoning in 
spite of the Bibles with which they are said te pro- 
vide themselves.” 

The Bible! This is Rome’s real adversary. At 
Coblentz and Cologne the Hospitaller monks and 
the Sisters of Merey take away from the wounded 
and prisoners as fast as:they can, all the New Test- 
aments, portions of Scripture, and tracts, that 
they can get hold of. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society sent 10,000 New Testaments to these 
places for distribution, now hardly 1,000. are to be 
found among those to whom,they had been given. 
A Dutch lady thinking, that poetry might be ac- 
ceptable to the poor men lying in the hospitals, 
got a simple hymn of consolation printed, but the 
harmless leaflet found no more favor in the eyes 
of the Sisters than the New ‘Testaments 
tracts. 

The Prussian government has withdrawn all 
permission to visit the camps and fortresses in 
Germany, on account of certain political intrigues 
said to be carried on by the Jesuits. A pastor, 
who has pagsed two mouths visiting the prisoners, 
but whose work is for the present at a stand-still 
on account of this prohibition, thus writes: ‘The 
infamous calumnies against.the Protestants, con- 
tained in the letter of which the Bishopof Geneva 
is said to be the author, have been refuted by the 


and 


something still remains of them. To tlis some- 
thing has been added the bitter complaints ad- 
dressed to the Ministry, by the Bishop of Pader- 
born in Westphalia, against the pretended Pretes- 
tant. prepaganda, among the French pyisoners 
The fiery Bishop will not have been at a less to 
find facts whereen to rest his complaints, and he 
will certainly not have torgotten a certain Prussian 
law which prohibitsgny attempt at prosetyting 
among those deprived of their liberty. * * The 
Abbé M. who did not deign to auswer the chal- 
lenge I made him, found it mere convenient to 
prohibit the prisoners from the pulpit, from read- 
ing books that had been given them by any othe 
hands than hisown. The woetive which thiseecle- 
siastie alleged for the prohibition is that these 
books were only given to the prisoners in order to 
pervert them from the Catholic religion. And yet 
the Abbé, who has seen several of these books, 
knows thet they are nothing but New Testaments, 
or detached portions of the New yTestament, or 
else little tracts containing simple evangelical 
truths, without a word of controversy.” 

The same corporation which has been intrigu- 
ing in Germany has also been speaking by the 
mouth of another prophetess, viz: Melanie,—-the 
shephexydess to whom the Virgin appeared in 1846, 
on the mountain of Salette, under the features of 
Mile. Lamerliere, a well-known maiden lady of 
Grenoble. In the newspaper Ja Décentralisdtion 
of Lyons, Melanie advises her fellow-countrymen 
“to have nothing to do with these confusions of 
Republics”; “Choose yourselves a wise and Chris- 
tian prince,§ who, in procuring the happiness of his 
subjects, will aid you to become good Christian 
saints, This,” added, she, “is what Mary,,our 
,g00d mother said at her divine appearance on the 
mountain.”|| Thus the Virgin, Melanie, and I for- 
got to add, the Nun of Bloi& all counsel ‘the re- 
storation of the monarchy in France. Are the 
Ultfamontanes afraid of the Republic? I do not 
know, but remember that the inost eager to wel- 
come the restoration of the Buongpartes to th: 
m Ban ty de Versailles, p. 43. Bruxelles: Victor De- 

& Henry V.? 

I Echo.de Brimelles, Nov. %, 1570, 
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throne, in 1852, were the King of Naples,{ the Em- 
peror of Austria, and the Pope, who have so suffer- 
ed since—and by whom? Oh! strange irony of 
human affairs ! 

Great hopes were at one time founded tpon the 
liberal Roman Catholics. There were not wanting 
Protestants who were even ready to hold out the 
hand to them, but these days of crisis bring out 
the real feelings of the heart. Not only have the 
Liberals ended by accepting the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility, but they have joined the most bigoted 
in giving a religious signification to the present 
war. ‘ Prussia,” says the Abbé Lesmayoux, “has 
given itself the ambitious mission of making the 
Protestant idea prevail over the Roman Gatholic 
one, the German race over the Latin one.” Anoth- 
er writer extols the ardor of the priests and nuns, 
these volunteers of faith and charity! The bless- 
ing must come from these, and why? Evidently 
because France is the Roman Catholic nation, par 
excellence, and has always supported the Pope. 

The Gallican liberties are‘dead and gone. Not 
a voice but one has been raised (doubtless that of 
Father Hyacinthe), to protest against the new 
dogma. 

With regard to this protestation Father Paule- 
voy, extolling the unity, or rather uniformety, of 
the church, says: “One protestation, a single one, 
has been heard, certainly not among the ranks of 
the faithful—but in the vague distance. Bene 
laughed at it, I wept. “id 

Thus all parties in the Church of Rome are re- 
sponsible ,for the double crime of encouraging 
driveling superstitions, and shutting out the light 
from those “that are sitting in darkness and in the 
shadow of death.” This is all the more pernicious 
that the need of a return to God is beginning to be 
felt. “France could not go longer without chas- 
tisement,” said an officer, the other day ; “we had 
forgotten God, we were trying to live without 
Him.” In another article, we shall attempt to show 
the attitude of the Protestant churches in regard 
to present events. C. DE Faye. 

Brussels, December, 1870. 
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AMERICA IN PARLIAMENT. 
{From the Speech of Mr. Disraeli in the House of Commons.] 


T seems to-me the time has come when some 
notice should be taken by this country of the 
extraordinary manner in which the authorities of 
America communieate with our government and 
with the people of this country, or with persons of 
influence with whom they are placed in communi- 
eation. The tone-of the American government to- 
ward, the government of England is different fr 
that used towards the government of any other 
eountry. It is not asI once thought it was, the rude 
simplicity of republican manners. Nothing can be 
more courteous than the government of the United 
States to the Russian government and, I have no 
doubt, to the German government; but if they have 
any communication to make to the government of 
this country, er any cause to give their opinion as 
to the conduct of the English people, a tone is 
adopted and language used which it may be forbear- 
ing not to notice for a time, but which, if continued, 
may lead to consequences not intended, and which 
all will deplore When the English govern- 
ment or people are referred to, instead of being 
spoken of with kindness or respect—I might use 
much harsher expressions to describe the manner in 
which our conduct and interests are treated. What 
is the eause? It is, I think, very unfortunate that 
only recently the Fenian prisoners were sent to 
America. It is a questionable thing to me whether 
they ought to have been amnestied. But, as I have 
said on a former occasion, an amnesty should always 
be complete; and if they were to be freed, I think 
they ought to have been ajlowed to go to Ireland, 
. instead of being put on board a boat with £5 in their 
pocket. The people of America received them, in 
pursuance of the system of always insulting this 
country, with all honor, and by a large majority in 
the House of Representatives decided to treat them 
with every possible respect. I want to know what 
¥s the reason why the government and people of 
England are treated by the government of the 
United States in a different manner from that in 
which other countries are treated. The time has 
come when we ought to know that. At the first 
blush one would think it would be impossible for 
two nations to be on terms of more thorough and 
complete understanding. Notwithstanding the em- 
igration which the honorable gentleman who sec- 
onded the address has noticed, the English charac- 
ter and origin of the settlers in the.colonies are 
always and constantly predominant. They have 
perhaps improved our language—but they fhave 
to a certain extent the same laws and the same 
religion. Our commercial relations are on an 
immense scale, and mutually beneficial. There is 
every circumstance which ought to unite two na- 
tions in the bonds of real friendship, and yet it is 
impossible that the government or the people of this 
country can be brought in any public way before 
the authorities of that country without some expres- 
sion being used or some course taken which is offen- 
sive to our honor. The reason is this: There isa 


party in in America who certainly do not monopolize 
3 The ‘Ambassador of the ee Naples reacend the 
foot of the throne so early as th very 
day after the Coup d’Btat. He had taken iy Soaaatiog to 
have new credential letters sent to him from his court, a 
little time before, without date, so that when the ous 
lace, he had only to add a figure! (V. La 
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the intelligence, the education, and the property of 
the country, and who, I believe, are not numerically 
strong, who attempt to obtain political power and 
to excite political passion by abusing England and 
its government because they believe they can do it 
with impunity. The very men who do this would 
be the last men to take this course if they thought 
that England would resent these insults. You may 
say, if they have no really hostile intent, and it is a 
mere electioneering game, is it not better for us to 
be forbearing and contemptuous? Well, it is not 
exactly that. The danger is this: They excite the 
passions of millions, and some unfortunate thing 
happens, or something unfortunate is said in either 
country; the fire lights up, it is beyond their con- 
trol, and the two nations are landed in a waror a 
contest which they can no longer control or prevent. 
And therefore, in my mind, if we are to have a Com- 
mission it will be a good opportunity for us to come 
to a clear understanding on that point—that Eng- 
land cannot be insulted or injured with impunity, 
and although I should look upon it as the darkest 
hour in my life to support or even to counsel in this 
House a war with the United States, the United 
States must understand that we will not permit 
ourselves to be treated differently from other coun- 
tries. If once eur naval and, military institutions 
were in that condition, whicl’ I hope on Thursday, 
or some early day, we shall find they are—if once it 
is known that Her Majesty’s dominions cannot be 
assaulted without being defended—all this rowdy 
rhetoric which is addressed to irresponsible mil- 
lions, and, as it is supposed, with impunity to our- 
selves, will, I believe, cease. 

To which Mr. Gladstone, in the course of his 
speech, replied: With regard to America I shall say 
but a very few words, for [think theright honorable 
gentleman himself, as well as thisHouse, will feel that 
it could hardly ke expected at this particular mo- 
ment, in the position I have the honor to hold, that 
I should undertake on the part of the government 
todoso. One thing 1 would say is due to the right 
honorable gentleman, I think the course of forbear- 
ance and prudence that ‘he pursued during the 
American war entitled him, if it entitled any one, 
to be a critic in this matter without offense; and 
one thing I would say, too, myself, and that is this 
—that while we deplore that license of speech and 
misapprehension of occurrences on this side of the 
water which we occasionally hear of amongst a por- 
tion of the American public, I feel that our best and 
safest course is to trust to the judgment and good 
sense of the mass of the American nation—to neu- 
tralize whatever inconvenient effects rash and indis- 
creet speakers may arouse. 


THE GREAT QUESTION. 
[From the Watchman and Reflector, Boston.) 


f 5: temperance question is now the question 
of the age. It is one that takes hold of every 
human interest as no other does. Itis not a local, 
but an earth-wide one. It is a question inside the 
church, for al] denominations alike; itis a question 
outside its pale, for man as man. 4 Nor is this 
human ruin exceptional, like the devastations of 
war, whose every trace is removed by the long peace 
that follows; or of the pestilence, in whose track 
life soon asserts its fecuperative energy. On the 
contrary, it is repeated with all the régularity of the 
seasons. If the future is to be as the past, young 
men who are now the pride and expected stay of 
their widowed mothers are by-and-by to bring down 
their gray hairs in sorrow to the grave; young hus- 
bands are to break the hearts of those whose smile 
is now their chief joy; babes, which have been re- 
ceived as cherubs from Heaven, are yet to become 
unclean outcasts from man and God. . We 
say that it is the question of the age whether this 
shall go on or be stayed. ‘Stayed!’ says one; “ let 
the strong arm of the law arrest it at once.’’ But 
law implies law-makers; and law-makers are them- 
selves only the representatives of the average senti- 
ment of their donstituents. No law is long possible 
which the enlightened convictions of the people do 
not demand and are not ready to support. 
It is not enough, therefore, to say let the law look 
after this thing. -The law is powerless apart from 
earnest moral backers,—moral backers made earnest 
and kept earnest by broad and enlightened views of 
the whole matter. The work, therefore, cannot be 
thrown off either on abstract law, or on concrete 
law-makers. It rests on ourselves; on those of whose 
sentiment and purpose the law is the expression. 
The work is one mainly of moral enlightenment. 
We have got to put the community square en the side 
of temperance. Nor is this so simple and easy a 
work as some may think. Many subordinate ques- 
tions are involved. There is legal coercion,—all 
clear enough to us, perhaps, but not at all clear to 
thousands whom the liquor interest and the poli- 
ticlans have befogged ; clear even to these, when the 
cattle disease imperils stock and would send to our 
tables diseased beef and milk, but not so clear in the 
ease of a traffic that perils all the dearest interests 
of the life which now is and of that which is to 
come. There is work to be done here, well nigh 
equal to opening the eyes of the blind. There is 
also the question, how best to save the drunkard ? 
how restore him to himself, and to his family, and 
to society? how quench his raging appetite? how 
revive his self-respect ? how lift his will to its throne? 
Drunkenness is in part a disease,—how shall wetreat 
it? It isin part insanity,—how shall we manage it ? 
It is in part a crime,—how shall we punish it and 
guard it? There is a world of work here ;—light to 
be got and light to be imparted ; inebriate asylums 
to be studied and imebriate asylums to be estab- 
lished; open arms for the returning prodigal, and 
if not the fatted calf for his hunger, at least help to 
enable him to earn respectable bread. And there 
is the still more important question, How shall we 
saye our sons who are as yét free from the snares of 
the destroyer? Their chief peril is not from appe- 
tite, but from socia] customs. Can we save 
our children? or must we be forced to throw them 
to Moloch and satisfy ourselves with the hideous 
music with which their ries are drowned? We can 
save them only by the hardest work. This work is, 





fin whatever direction there is. work to be done. 


as we have sald, one of moral enlightenment. It is 
enlightenment of the conscience and will, as well 
as of the intellect; such enlightenment as necessi- 
tates action,—wise, determined, persistent action, 





MONTHLIES FOR MARCH. 
THE OUTCAST. 
[FROM SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY.) 


LEAK winds of winter, sobbing and moaning, 
Pluck not my rags with your pitiless hand ; 

Here in the darkness, cold and despairing, 

Homeless, and friendless, and starving, I stand. 

Scourged by the white, icy whips of the tempest, 

I wander forlorn on my desolate way, 

Forgotten of earth, and forsaken of heaven, 

Too frozen to kneel, and too hungry to pray. 


I look at the stately and palace-like dwellings 

That line with their grandeur the pathway I tread, 

I fancy the brightness and warmth of the hearth-stone, 
The plenteous board with the wine and the bread: 

I see the heads bowed with a reverent meaning, 

A blessing is breathed o’er the sumptuous fare: 

Will it rise to the ear of the pitiful Father, 

Or die of the cold, like the vagabond’s prayer? 


Hark! midnight. The chime from the church-tower above 
me 

Drops solemnly down through the whirl of the storm : 

If one could but pass through the gate to the portal, 

Could sleep there, andidream it was lighted and warm. 

Give way, cruel bars! let me through to a refuge! 

Give way! but I rave, and the fierce winds reply: 

“No room in His house for His vagabond children, 

Ne room in His porch for an outcast to die.” 


No room in the dwellings—no room in the churches, 
No room in the prison—for hunger’s no crime; - 

Is there room in the bed of the river, I wonder, 
Deep down by the pier in the ooze and the slime? 

Mock pn, taunting wind! I can laugh back an answer, 
An four, and your bitterest breath I defy ; 

Since bars shut me out of God’s house among mortals, 
I will knock at the gate of His home in the sky! 


THE TEMPLE OF GOD. 


[From ‘“ Dion and the Sibyls,” in the Catholic World.] 
By was early morning, in the thirty-second year 
of the Christian era, when a handsome, soldier- 
like, and majestic man, wearing the costume of a 
Roman legatus, or general, stood on Mount Olivet, 
southeast-by-east of Jerusalem. Hie was looking 
west. The Syrian sun had climbed out of the Ara- 








was pretty keenly scrutinized by his British breth- 
ren of the quill. He had, of course, banished all 
taought of speech-making, and his knees never 
smote together once, as he told me afterward. But 
it became evident to my mind that Hawthorne's 
health was to be proposed with all the honors. I 
glanced at him across the table, and saw that he was 
unsuspicious of any movement against his quiet se- 
renity. Suddenly and without warning, our host 
rapped the mahogany and began a speech of wel- 
come to the “distinguished American romancer.”’ 
It was @ very honest and a very hearty speech, but 
I dared not look at Hawthorne. I expected every 
moment to see him glide out of the room, or sink 
down out of sight from his chair. The tortures I 
suffered on Hawthorne’s account, dear Jack, on that 
occasion I will not attempt to describe now. I knew 
nothing would have induced the shy man of letters 
to go down to B—, if he had known he was to be 
spoken at in that manner. I imagined his face a 
deep crimsen and his hands trembling with nervous 
horror; but judge my surprise when he rose to 
reply with so calm a voice and so composed a man- 
ner that, in all my experience of dinner-speaking, 


JI never witnessed such a case of apparent ease. 


(Easy-Chair C— himself, one of the best makers 
of after-dinner or any other speeches of our day, 
aceording to Charles Dick@ns— no inadequate judge, 
you will allow—never surpassed in eloquent effect 
this speech by Hawthorne.) There was no hesita- 
tion, no sign of lack of preparation, but he went on 
for about ten minutes in such a masterly manner 
that, I declare to you, it was one of the most suc- 
cessful efforts of the kind ever made. Everybody 
was delighted, and when he sat down a wild and 
unanimous shout of applause rattled the glasses on 
the table. The meaning of his singular composure 
on that occasion I could never get him satisfactorily 
to explain, and the only remark I ever heard him 
make, in any way connected with this marvelous 
exhibition of coolness, was simply, “‘ What a con- 
founded fool I was to go down to that speech- 
making dinner.” 
ORIGIN OF LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 
{From the same.] 

bo prey pete dined one day with Long- 

fellow, and brought with him a friend from 
Salem. After dinner the friend said; ‘‘ I have been 
trying to persuade Hawthorne to write a story, 
based upon a legend of Acadie, and still current 
there; the legend of a girl who, in the dispersion of 





bian sands behind him, and it flung his tall shadow 
level and far over the scanty herbage among the 
numerous sad-colored twigs of the dlive-shrub. Qp- 
posite, just below him, across the deep ravine of the 
Kedron brook, better known by the awful name 
attached to that with which it blends, ‘‘The Jehosiha- 
phat Vale,” shone the fiery splendor of God’s tem- 
ple. Its glorious eastern front, here milk-white 
with marble, there breast-plated with gold, its pin- 
nacles of gold, its half-Greek, half-Roman architec- 
ture, capriciously and fancifully varied by the ornate 
genius of the Asiatic builders whom Herod the Idu- 
mzan had employed, were of a character to arrest 
the least curious eye, and to fill the most stupid and 
indifferent spectator with astonishment and admi- 
ration. And yet this was but the second temple— 
how inferior to, how different from, the first! 
*.... Underneath him, fair Jerusalem, 

The Holy City, lifted high her towers; 

And higher yet the glorious temple reared 

Her pile, far-off appearing like a mount 

Of alabaster, tipped with golden spires.” 

This was Mount Moriah, the hill of God. On the 
left, as the Roman general gazed, facing westward, 
was Mount Zion, the city of David, now the palace 
of Herod the tetrarch, encompassed by the mansions 
of Hebrew nobles. 

“ Here I stend at last,” thought Paulus, “‘ after so 
many checkered fortunes, looking down upon the 
most beautiful, the most dazzling, and the most 
mysterious of cities! To see Rome thus may be the 
lot of an eagle as it soars over it, but has never 
been granted to human eyes. And even could 
Rome be viewed in this way, it would want the 
unity, the whiteness. Ah! strangecity! Wondrous 
Mount of Zion! wondrous Hill of Moriah! wonder- 
ful temple! Not tempje of Jupiter, or of Venus, or 
of Janus, or of this or that monster or hero, but 
Temple, say they, of God! The Temple of God! 
What a sound the words have! What.a sound! 
Homer’s Iliad, from beginning to end, is not so sub- 
lime as this one phrase, this tremendous and dread 
appellation. And there it stands, flaming against 
the morning sun, in green marble below, in white 
marble above, in breast-plates and pinnacles of 
gold; too proud to receive even light without re- 
payment, and flinging floods of it back. And this is 
the land of the prophets whom I have at last read; 
yonder, beyond the wall, north, is Jeremiah’s grotto! 
This, too, is the age, the time, the day, the hour, to 
which they all point, when the God of whom they 
speak, and of whom the Sibyls also sang, is to come 
down into a visibly ruined and corrupted world, and 
to perform that which to do is in itself'surely God- 
like.”’ 


HAWTHORNE’S AFTER-DINNER SPEECH. 
[By James T. Fields, in the Atlantic.] 


I REMEMBER we went together to dine ata 
great ho in the country, years ago, where it 
was unde there would be no dinner speeches. 
The banquet was in honor of some Society, I have 
quite forgotten what, but it was a jocose and not a 
serious club. The gentleman who gave it, Sir —, 
was a most kind and genial person, and gathered 
about him on this occasion some of the brightest and 
best from London. .All the way down in the train, 
Hawthorne was rejoicing that this was to be a 
dianer without speech-making; ‘‘for,’’ said he, 
“nothing would tempt me to go, if toasts and such 
confounded deviltry were to be the order of the 
day.” So we rattled along without a fear of any 
impending cloud of oratory. The entertainment 
was a most exquisite one, about twenty gentlemen 
sitting down at the beautifully ornamented table. 

Hawthorne’ was in uncommonly good spirits, and, 





having the seat of honor at the right of his host, 


the Acadians, was separated from her lover, and 
passed her life in waiting and seeking for him, and 
only found him dying in an hospital when both 
were old.”’ Longfellow wondered that this legend 
did not strike the fancy of Hawthorne, and said to 
him: “If you have really made up your mind not 
to use it for a story, will you give it to me for a 
poem ?” 'To this Hawthorne assented, and moreover 
promised not to treat the subject in prose till Long- 
fellow had seen what he could do with it in verse. 
And so we have “Evangeline” in beautiful hex- 
ameters,-—a poem that will hold its place in literature 
while true affection lasts. Hawthorne rejoiced in 
this great success of Longfellow, and loved to count 
up the editions, both foreign and American, of this 
now world-renowned poem. 

A LEAF FROM A LECTURER’S EXPERIENCE. 
(From the Easy Chair in Harper’s New Monthly.) 
(= of them which the Easy Chair has heard 

was of a gentleman who, after much entreaty, 
was persuaded to promise to lecture in the well- 
known town of Blank. It was very difficult to get 
there, and it was very inconvenient. There was 
rising at a very early and very dark hour of a very 
cold morning. There was the usual hotel-breakfast 
refreshment of those days. consisting of sole-leather 
steaks served in a soupof grease, and muddy coffee, 
a refreshment which was not appetizing. Then 
there was the arrival in the early afternoon at 
Blank, on a dim, thawing winter day. The streets 
were mud; there were patches of snow, and that 
general heart-breaking dreariniess of aspect which, 
in the mind of.a homesick wanderer, produces 
profound depression. The lecturer looked in vain 
for the “‘committee-man,”’ and, finding none, gave 
his traveling-bag to a small boy, and followed him 
along the rickety board sidewalk to the tavern, pen- 
sively remembering Shenstone’s lines, and discov- 
ering upon reaching his quarters not only that the 
traveler may sigh that he finds his warmest welcome 
at an inn, but that the inn is itself so tchedly 
forlorn. With sadly sinking spirits tHe lecturer 
entered the bar-room, which was the “office,” and 
asked for a room and fire. The house was evidently 
not accustomed to travelers who wished rooms be- 
fore bedtime, or who asked for other fires than the 
bar-room stove. But after much indifferent and 
reluctant moving about of the host, the guest 
meekly followed him to his chamber. 

It was that familiar room which has not non aired 
within human memory, and which has that appall- 
ing smell of ‘“‘ closeness’ which sends the guest to 
the window, to discover |that if is not of the kind 
which opens. There was that familiar bed, which 
is of feathers, with the flabby pillow and the soiled 
coverlet—the bed at whieh the guest gazes with the 
horrible wonder, ‘‘ Who slept there last?’ The fire 
was lighted in the small wood-stove, and the room 
was full of smoke. The victim opened the stove 
door to adjust the wood, and found that the sticks 
were green, and just too long to allow the door to 
be closed. The windows were not made to open, 
and he was obliged to open the door into the entry 
to relieve the sense of suffocation. The house was 
as ehilly as the outer air, and the traveler seated 
himself to write, in an indescribable state of dejec- 
tion. When the early twilight set in, he went to the 
bar-room and aské&i for a lamp, which was at length 
obtained, although it was evident that the guests 
were accustomed to take ends of tallow-candles 
when they retired, so that. ample provision of lamps 
was not made im the hotel—the Jefferson Hotel, as 
it was patriotically called. After a brief struggle 
to continue writing by such feeble light in the chilly 
and smoky chamber—a struggle interrupted by at- 
tempts to coax a fire out of green sticks—twe com~ 
mittee-men arrived. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


HE Hengstenberg collection, which was pur- 
chased by Western funds, and is now in the 
temporary possession of the University of Chicago, 
is to be madetiie basis of a Free Theological Library, 
“to be managed and controlled without any sec- 
tarian prejudices against or special advantages to 
any religious body, persons or denominations.” For 
this end an association has been formed in Chicago, 
and subscription books for the capital stock have 
been opened. The collection im its present form 
consists of over 10,000 volumes. 'The books are 
mainly useful for Old Testament exegesis, but there 
is also great abundance of yaluable , authorities 
upon Church doctrine, and practice and Church 
History. Many ef the volumes are extremely 
rare. 


— Mr. C..C,.Shackford has translated for 

The Radical, in a manner,which those who 
have read his edition of Auerbach’s works will 
know how to appreciate, that celebrated post- 
humous production, @oethe’s “Conversations with 
-Muler. This book, which has been twenty years 
in seeing the light, has features of great literary 
interest. Itis announced that after the transiation 
has been run through the magazine, it. will appear 
in a more permanent form sometime in the Spring. 

—A little quarterly publication, edited by 
Alfred L. Sewall, of Chicago, and entitled School 
Festival, has. some excellent qualities which ought 
to secure it a generous circulation, among the class 
which it is intended to serve. Its object is to supply 
day-schools with the very best. things for dialogues, 
recitation, tableaux, charades, etc., and to furnish 
similar material for‘Sunday-school concerts. There 
certainly ought to be an ample field for such an 
enterprise, if well conducted. 


— An edition of the poetical works of Alex- 
ander Pope, which is enriched by much new ma- 
terial collected by the late Right Hon. John Wilson 
Croker of Boswellian memory, has made its appear- 
ance in London. A very notable feature of this 
new issue is that it is edited by Rev.. Whitwell 
Elwin, a gentleman who is so thoroughly out of 
humor with his work—if we may ‘credit the 
Atheneum—that he loses no possible opportunity 
to point out ‘‘every grammatical inaccuracy, every 
unmetrical line, every false opinion and every bor- 
rowed thought.” The‘ Essay on Criticism” he tears 
to piece; unmercifully. Of “ Eloisa to Abelard,” 
he has some words of praise, but asserts that the 
thoughts and details are all borrowed. 


—Swinburne,aceording to the London Academy 
has at various times written several novels both in 
English and French, and is engaged upon another 
at present. But he hesitates to place any of them 
in the hands of a publisher. 


— It is asserted that Dumas left the unpublish- 
ed MSS. of twenty-three novels and fourteen plays. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


HE Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund 
distributed $111,000 last year, in sums ranging 
from two hundred to two thousand dollars. Where- 
ever the people of a district establish a school of 
100 pupils and, guarantée three-fourths of the ex- 
penses of the school, the Fund Committee pay the 
teachers’ salary. By thus helping those who give 
proof of a sincere desire for schools, the committee | 
have been instrumental in securing instruction for 
very many Southern children. 


— It is reported that the Trustees of Randolph 
Macon College, Va., have sold the old college prem- 
ises to Rev. Dr. H. G. MeGonegal, of this city, 
who proposes to establish there a first-class agricul- 
tural college. i 

—In 1860, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Miss- 
issippi, North Carolina and Virginia. had 8,884 
public schools, with 9,248 teachers and 274,000 pupils ; 
afew more teachers and pupils than there were in 
the single State of, Massachusetts, with about one- 
fourth the population. The census of 1870 shows a 
great falling off in these States. They were doing 
no more for public instruction than the little—and 
Southefly speaking, much-despised—State of Con- 
necticut, one of the most backward of the Northern 
States in the matter of public education. The six 
States reported only 2,458 public schools, 2,982 teach- 
ers, and about 100,000 pupils. In 1860 there were in 
the States 1,574 schodls, not public, with 3,289 teach- 
ers and 68,800 pupils. Thanks to the efforts of the 
Freedmén’s Bureau, Missionary Associations and 
private persons, the non-public schools have been 
increased to 6,343, with 8,319 teachers, and 187,820 
pupils. ’ 

—Senator Revels strongly opposes the forced 
association of blacks, and whites in. the public 
schools, holding the sensible opinion that race pre- 
judices, will be aggravated rather than removed 
by laws designed to compel intermixture and social 
equality. 

— An unfortunate Freshman of the University 
of Michigan, has been sent to the State Legislature. 
His misdemeanor is not stated. 

— The Pennsylvania Legislature enacted a law 
making women Over twenty-one years of age.eli- 
gible to the office of School Director. 

-~ The Education Bill before the State Legisla- 
ture is designed to compel every child, between six 
and twelye, whose bodily and mental condition 
permits, to be sent to some sort,of school at least 
three months each year. , 


— The German oceupation of Strasburg has 
been promptly followed by the retrganization of 
Strasburg Academy, which has been raised to the 
rank of a Univers#ty. The old professors have been 
retained for the most part, and will deliver their 
lectures in German hereafter, The endowmentof 
the institution is fo be increased. The design of the 


. 
Germans being to make it a centre of German in- 
fluence for the conquered province. 


— We must ever bear in mind, says an English 
writer, that the ‘amount of literature, language or 
mathematics which a child acquires is no true gauge 
of his real development. If we aim to make him 
an encyclopedia of knowledge we ought, at the same 
time, to be preparing a quiet aleove in»which he may 
rest. Manhood and womanhood are the highest 
possessions which any one cangeoure; ndbibity of 
character, tarnestness of purpose, and self-denying 
service to humanity are worthy objects of aspira- 
tion; and if we inspire our pupils to seek after 
these, we shall secure for them the best education. 


— General Schriver, Inspector of West Point 
Military Academy, says in his last report :—‘ The 
results of the late examination have, with greater 
force than ever before, directed the attention of the 
Academia, authorities to the utterly superficial sys- 
tem of education seemingly prevalent throughout 
the country. It is no longer unusual or surprising 
to find candidates rejected at West Point for de 
ficiency in the primary branches of a common 
school education, possessed of diplomas from reput- 
able seats of learning, attesting their proficienvy in 
many kinds of knowledge. Though the require- 
ments for admission are certainly not beyond the 
capacity of an ordinary pupil of thecommon schools 
old enough to receive a cadet appointment. it is 
doubtful whether a tithe of the vacancies at the 
Academy could be filled without one year’s prepar- 
ation forexamination provided for by law.” 


— Our city School Superintendent has added 
his testimony to that of the Superintendents of 
Boston, St. Louis, and other prominent cities in 
favor of Dr. Leigh’s print for teaching reading. 
Careful experiments with the print has been made 
in several of the public schools during tbe past 
year. Speaking of them in his late report, Mr. 
Kiddle says ; 


“The results of the experiments already made I think to 
be favorable to the merits and success of the system, the 
pupils not only learning to read in a shorter time, but to 
read more distinctly and fluently, and what is even more 
important, making this acquisition ina thoughtful and log- 
ical manner, so that their common sense is never shocked 
by inconsistencies, nor their natural intelligence baffled by 
arbitrary contradiction. I have found, too, by my own ex- 
amination, that the children, haviog learned to read Dr. 
Leigh’s print,@ass without any difficulty or additional in- 
struction or practice to ordinary print, the customary forms 
of the words being but little affected by the slightly modi- 
fied letters employed. These experiments will be continued 
so as to embrace one other grade, at the close of which I 


| will communicate the results in a special report to the Board. 


It is proper also to state that the teachers whe have had 
charge of the classes undergoing this instruction are, I be- 
lieve without exception, pleased with the results thus far 
attained.” 


BOOKS. 


Francis of Assisi. By Mrs. OxreHant. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1871. 

This volume is one of a series of wholesome works 
to which its publighers have given the title of a Sun- 
day Library for Household Reading. The plan em- 
braces such books as shall illustrate through biogra- 
phy the heroic, pathetic, and spiritual elements of 
practical Christianity, as seen in the convent and 
missionary field, in the old days of the early church, 
and in the spring-tide of Protestantism. So far as 
possible the exemplars are taken from those to whom 
what is now known as the higher life was of supreme 
importance, toawwhom in a word, to be Christ-like was 
allinall. The Hermits, by Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
and the life of Francis of Assisi, which is now before 
us, are all of the series that we have actually exam- 


ined; but if they fairly represent the prevailing tone 


of the Sunday Library, we cannot be too warm in 
our admiration. The history of the great founder of 
the Rule of the Frati-Minores might have been told 
with a Protestant emphagis, and a searching skepti- 
cism, such as would have made it more satisfactory 
to our‘modern rationalism ; but the living piety and 
fierce earnestness of Francis, his real relation to his 
times, and the genuine sources of his marvelous suc- 
cess, are best understood by the methods that Mrs. 
Oliphant has adopted. She depicts this grand Medi- 
seval evangelist as the men of his own day saw him. 
The miracle, and wonder element in his life-a 
most natural modern stumbling-block—is treated 
with a singularly fine delicacy of interpretation, 
leaving to the reader solely the right of accepting or 
denying. Above all, Mrs. Oliphant disconnects the 
subject of her biography from the dogmatism of a 
later period, and presents him simply as a reformer 
in the Church, the Wesley of the Thirteenth centu- 
ry. Of peculiar interest is the portion of the work 
which relates to the Third Order, founded by Fran- 


cis—whereby the laity were enabled to participate in 


the reform. “The Tertiaries were the Puritans of 
that distant age, the Society of Methodists, the Ghil- 
dren of the new light. ... The Penitents were called 
upon to avoid balls, festivals, the theatre, and all 
manner of vain amuseménts, ... The brethren were 
forbidden to bear arms, except in case of danger to 
to their country or to the Church. They were to 
avoid all solemn engagements, or oaths, except in 
matters of necessity, for the faith, or for indispensa- 
ble business, such as bearing testimony. Law-suits 
were also forbidden among them, and all the arts of 
conciliation and peace-making encouraged. ... Its 
purpose [the Rule of the Third Order] was, in all 
simplicity, in all sincerity, to promote the purity of 
common life; to sanctify, by active practice of all 
the Christian virtues, the troubled dnd disturbed ex- 
istence which most men and women have to live in 
the midst of an uneasy world ; and to make all work’ 
practitable, and all patience possible, by impressing 
upon the minds of the laboring and heavy-laden a 
constant. sense of the aid of Christ, and the presence, 
in the midst of all their mortal enemies, oppressions, 
and perils, of that one unfailing, though unseen, 
‘Friend.’’’ Very different is this view of the lay 
Franciscans from that crude notion of endless pater 
nosters, and flagellations, and meaningless fasts with 
which the name of this earnest brotherhood is asso- 
ciated in most minds! Not but t penitential 
observances and strictness of prayer a constant 





feature of the Order, but in Mrs. Oliphant’s book this 


element is reduced to its true proportiotis, dea thing 
subsidiary, secondary, and as belonging to the “ge; 
rather than the creed. In like manner all the phases 
of St. Francis’ spiritual growth are presented in that 
catholic spirit, which isnot of Rome but of Chris- 
tianity, To many readers the book will prove a 
revelation, while there are feW who will not delight 
in its great literary excellence, or find raie spiritual 
enjoyment in its suggestive pages. 


“Conastititional M ky in France. By Ernest 

Renan. Boston: Réberts Brothers, 1871. 

The recent troubles in France have tlitown into 
bold relief a growing American tendency, whose 
fruit is a blended good and evil. Grave faults, not 
so much underlying our political government, as 
permeating current society, have lead vasj numbers 
of the thinking class to distinguish between name 
and thing, and to fall into that recent common-place 
remark that forms of government are nothing, and 
that between republic and monarchy there may very 
possibly be only the difference of the spelling. We 
say this with our eyes on France; we think it, with 
our thoughts turned cloudily upon our home insti- 
tutions. Not that one person out of five thousand 
would like to hear of a Royal Court at Washington, 
butonly because legislative and municipal corrup- 
tion is making us ve, and provoking the respect- 
able classes into that passive attitude of disgust, 
which is perhaps the most dangerotis symptom in 
any political epoch. Beneficent this, so far as it 
arouses us to consciousness of existent evils; malefi- 
cent, so far as it is peevish and querelous, seeking 
earnestly no remedy, and contenting itself with 
leaving the day of the deluge to the generations that 
come after. 4 

The little essay of Mr. Renan, now before us, has 
provoked us to reflections. It was written be- 
fore the war, and with only a wesue conjecture of 
the possibility of war. It is pervaded with an in- 
tense admiration of Constitutional monarchy. The 
advocate is always present. There is no pretense of 
sitting oné way and rowing another. And yet we 
believe that no oné calf give to this thin volume a 
careful examination, without feeling thatin the Uni- 
ted States the reiictionist, who decries republicanism 
because of the faults of our social and business life, 
is neither philosophical nor consistent. For with M. 
Renan the dominant thought is regeneration. He 
says, in effect: Franee is not yet stable. Imperial- 
ism has ne root. The elements of politics are dis- 
cordant, and without the power of fusion. The diffi- 
culty of the day is in the fact that the real genius 
and temperament of the nation has not been consid- 
ered. The actual republicanism of France is a sheaf 
of negatives. Historically the people are monarchi- 
cal; and it is only by respecting history that perma- 
nance can be predicated of politi®al institutions. 
The King is, therefore, the cap-stone of M. Renan’s 
governmental arch. But he does not shut his eyes 
to the liberal instincts of the age. There must bea 
King subject to a broad and wise gonstitution, “de- 
centralization, less government, a stromg organiza- 
tion of the commune, the canton, the department, a 
strong impulse given to individual activity in art, 
intellect, science, trade, manufactures and coloniza- 
tion, ... the development of a good system of pri- 
mary instruction, and of a superior instruction ca- 
pable of givgg to the morals of the educated class 
the basis of a sound philosophy,”’ ete. 

In other words, our author believes that having a 
nation, and being a part of it, we should not only 
make the best of it, but make the best out of it, re- 
moving the evils which beset us, instead of lapsing 
into a perpetual fret, ourselves. 

It would be easy to point the moral by a few home 
analogies, but we prefer to drop 'the further consid- 
eration of this aspect of the book, and to call atten- 
tion to some of its other features. Thus one notable 
element in itis the accuracy with which it paints the 
dangers surrounding the Empire, It reads like’a 
prophecy. The country is warned against provok- 
ing German antagonism. It is told that its true 
province is peace, that an hour might put an end to 
Napoleonism—and all this before a whisper of Span- 
ish complications, and the baptism of fire! Another 
feature is its national spirit. M. Renan is no more 
able to comprehend republicanism in America, than 
Wendell Phillips, imperialism in France. Heis thefe- 
by made narrower, but he is for that very reason 
moreintensely French. Though nofriend to pure ma- 
jorities, and quite seornful of the Rouge party, he cer- 
tainly throws valuable light upon the historical place 
of ‘‘the Republic’’ in French history. He also ena- 
bles us to understand why Louis Phillippe fell, as we 
have never been able to understand it before. Ar- 
dent democrats may justly be dissatisfied with some 
of M. Renan’s epithets and generalizations. He cer- 
tainly writes with a bias. But in its broad outlines, 
Constitutional Monaréhy in France, is a book wor- 
thy to be read and re-read. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Stories and Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
(New York: Hurd & Houghton.) This volume is 
intended as a eompanion to Wonder Stories told 
for Children, by the same author. It is embellished 
by several very graceful illustrations from the 
pencils of M. L. Stone and V. Pedersen—is cleanly 
printed and most ‘neatly bound. The tales are 
mainly sketches in outline, and only a few are 
elaborated with great detail and fullness.* But the 
spirit of Andersen isin them all, and that exquisite 


charm and grand simplicity, which characterizes | ? 


whatever the fable-spinner of Copenhagen writes, 
appears to special advantage in the lighter pieces 
which make up the bulk of the book. To the chil- 
dren it will prove a rare delight, while the airy 
delicacy af the style and the piquancy of the morals 
underlying almost every one of the stories, will 
make it captivating to all the seniors of the house- 
hold. To the latter, the Preface accompanying the 
volume will be of great interest, as it contains a 
statement of the author regarding the scope of his 
whole literary work. 


Clever Jack, or the Adventures of a Donkey, 
written by himself. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Oo.) This donkey has a very pleasant way 





of telling his checkered story, not failing to give, 


most honestly, the bad of himself as well as the 
good, He gets into many troubles through a mis- 
chieveus disposition and gets out of them at last by 
a brave repentance ; and all this is told in a way to 


.greatly> amuse and instruct young folks of the 


human kind; being im fact the tale (not tail) of a 
very human donkey. The.reader will be interested 
to know, what is, unfortunately, not recorded in this 
edition,.that it was the Countess de Segur who first 
produced the memorabilia of this clever brute, and 
that in French. If the tribe may have once had 
the power of speech, no one has ever heard of an 
ass being able to write, and we may as well give due 
cfeflit to the noble lady who was kind enough to 
be amanuéttsis, 


Heavenward Bound. By Olive A. Wardsworth. 
(Philadelphia : Bresbyterian Publication Com- 
mittee.) This is a prize book, and written for the 
counsel of young Christians, “ a little staff over a 
rough road.” The spirit of the auther is loving, 
gentile, and earnest to minister help in the simple 
presentation of truth and duty. The methods and 
duties of a spiritual life are unfolded, and the 
young Christian who finds the world a hard place 
in which to be holy, cannot fail to be moved with 
higher aspimations, and with renewed hopes by read- 
ing such a genial, thoughtful essay. 


The Household of Peace. By W. W. Newell, 
D.D. (New York: American Tract Society.) This 
address to young parents is short and to the point. 
The leading characteristics of a happy family are 
clearly indicated, while the instructions of duty 
are St¥iptural and thoroughly practical. A house- 
hold regulated on this pattern cannot fail to be 
within itself a joy forever; and without, a bright 
light in the kingdom of God. - 


Missionary Anecdotes. (Philadelphia: American 
Sunday School Union.) Thereis now an immense 
field from which to gather most striking illustra- 
tions of the power of the Gospel, in details of Mis- 
sionary operations. The incidents, rather than 
anecdotes, drawn from this source, are more likely 
to give to the young, healthful and abiding religious 
impressions ;.and less likely to. contain what is 
harmful, than most. any other style of children’s 
literature. This little volume is a very excellent 
one for the 8, 8. School library and will prove at- 
tractive to the children with its interesting stories 
and pictoral illustrations. 


The Secret of the Lord ; Following Fully ; Way- 
side Service ; Tell Jesus. By Anna Shipton. (New 
York: W.C. Palmer, Jr.) These four volumes are 
companions in general subject, character and bind- 
ing. They are reprints from English editions, and 
the thread of story in each of them is connected 
with English life and habits. Religious instruction 
is the prominent thought of the writer, who makes 
abundant use of Scripture quotation, and seems to 
have less anxiety to secure the interest of the 
reader in her stories than to be instant in exhort- 
ation. These books are elegantly printed and 
bound. 

Laurence’s Adventures. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
(Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co.) Those who take 
Our Young Folks are already familiar with these 
Adventures. They are well worth the honor of a 
separate volume. A large amount of practical in- 
.formation is given in a narrative form. Laurence 
first learns té swim and then assists at the resuscita- 
tion of a drowned boy. Glass-making, ice-cutting, 
iron furnaces and ship-building are the successive 
objects which attract the further attention of this 
young gentleman, and the accounts of what he saw 
and heard are alike attractive and instructive. 
Besides this, other young gentlemen will be likely to 
be stimulated to keep their eyes and ears open and 
seek like adventures in search of knowledge. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


E. B. TREAT & Co., New York.—Our Home Physician. By Gro. M. 
BEARD,M.D. (filustrated.) 

G. P. PUTNAM & SONS, New York.—Common Sense Versus Judi- 
cial Legislation. By a Layman. : 

8. R. WELLS, New York.—The Conversion of St. Paul. By G. 8. 
GEER, D.D. Price $1. 

HaxPER & BROTHERS, New, York.—Tennyson’s Poems, (ilistra- 
ted.) Ancient History. y Gro. RAWLINSON, M. A. Sir 
Harry Hotepur. By ANTHONY TROLLOPPE. 

IVESON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New York.—School and 
Field Book of Botany. Price $2.50. Manual ef Botany. Price 
$2.2. Botanical Text Book. Price $3.50. How Plants Grow. 
Price $1.12. All by Prof. Asa GRAY. . 

D. APPLETON & 00., New York.—The Descent of Man. Vol. 1. 
By Cuas. DARWIN, F. R. 8. Westward by Rail. By F. K 
Bak. The Heir of Redclyfe. By Miss YouNGE. ° 

J.8. REDFIELD, New York.—The Lovers’ Library. Price 50 cents. 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH, New York.—Emma Parker ; or, Scenes in the 
Looney of the City Poor. By the Author of Witnessing for 

eas. 

HukD & HovuGHToNn, New York.—Stories and Tales. By HANS 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Price $2.25. Hi k of Legendary 
and Mythological Art. By Mrs.C. EB. CLEMENT. (Illustrated.) 
Price $3.25. From Fourteen to Forescore. By Mrs. 8. W. 
JEWweETTY. Price $1.50. 

C. C. CHATFIELD & Co., New Haven.—University Series No. 5. 
Scientific Addresses. By Prof. JOHN TYNDALL. 

MACMILLAN & Co., London & New York.*-On the Genesis of Spe- 
etes. By Sir GeO. MIVART, F.R. 8. Price $2.50. 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia.—The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood By CuAs.DiCKENS. Price $1.50. e 

LEYPOLDT, Hout & WILLIAMS, New York.—Travels in Central 
America. From the French of Chevalier MORELET. Price $2. 

AMERICAN SABBATH TRACT SOCIETY, Alfred Center, N. ¥.— 
The Sabbath and The Sunday. By the Rey. A. H. LEwis. 

IowA BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, Des Moinos, Iowa.—Iowa the 
Home fer Immigrants. 


NEW MUSIC. 


From LYON & HEALY, Chicago. 
the Protector. Quartette (in Canon form). By DUDLEY 
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A FTER CONVERSION; WHAT? 


\ HEN a house half builded takes fire in the 

shavings; there are a few moments of half 
crazy work, till the fire is put out. This danger 
being averted, the long, slow, steady work of build- 
ing goes on again. 

In like manner, a very sick child causes weeks 
of anxiety and suspense, until health returns. But 
although health has come back, yet the child is 
but a child, and must grow many a year ere lie 
reaches the stature and faculty of manhood. 

So, as to all processes, long journeys, voyages, 
and undertakings that have dignity; there may 
come to them moments of peril that, for the time, 
transcend all other considerations ; but when the 
peril is past, the long process reassumes its place 
and importance. 

By these illustrations we set forth the fact often- 
times forgotten, that two things stand between 
man and his possible greatness as a son of God: 

First is the fact of sin and consequent danger, 
like the tire that imperils a half-built house. But 
when the fire of sin is extinguished, the old prob- 
lem comes back, a problem older than sin itself— 
the problem of growing up. How and when and 
where are men to get their growth? He who be- 
lieves in Jesus Christ receives power to become a 
son of God. If he meet with no check or disaster 
he will grow up into God in all things. The sick 
child, at last healed, resumes his slow and sure 
growing. 

Without opening any subtle questionsas to man’s 
depravity, its origin, its seat, or as to his guilt and 
ill-deserving, it is enough for our present purpose 
to declare that we ean find no children that are not 
at least blunderers. We have never seen any bu- 
man beings that were not in need of guidance, ad- 
justment, and correction. We have never seen 
any but were somewhat averse to correction ; and 
when they have became self-cognizant, with one 
voice they testify that they see a better yet follow 
a worse. To willis present with them, but how to 
perform they find not. 

The reason why childhood and youth is a time 
of rapid growth is, that during these years the 
lack of wisdom and strength in the child is in part 
made up by the guidance and authority of parents. 
And the reason why in mental and spiritual quali- 
ties grown people come to a comparative stand- 
still is, that father and mother have forsaken them, 
and their discipline depends upon themselves. 

Jesus, pointing out the law of life and growth 
in the kingdom of heaven, chose a little child, and 
said that, in the kingdom of heaven, they who 

* would thrive by the gifts and ministries of that 
clivine system, must be unlike grown up men and 
women and like this little child. What is this but 
saying that the process of education, and receiving 
good and perfect gifts from our superiors, is a pro- 
cess that in a Christian is to go on perpetually? 

A religious experience begins as creation began, 
with the first movings and broodings of the Spirit 
of God in the heart of a dark, chaotic man. Wheth- 
er this darkness and chaos be the ruins of a once 
heautiful order, or whether it be the coarse, un- 
fashioned material from which souls are generated, 
we neither ask noranswer. Suftice it that without 
divine quickening the heart of man is dark, cha- 
otic, lighted if at all by bursts of emie useless 
and inconstant. 

Parental care, surrounding and satisfying the 

vody of a child, in a certain measure controls and 
educates to habits of decency and civilization. Pa- 
rental care, accompanied by prayer, to which the 
spirit of God is never deaf, brings to pass a blessed 
conspiracy for good; and while family government 
builds high the sheltering walls of home to fend 
off the storm, and keep the child from outbreaking 
into night and danger, a Helper enters in and 
dwells—even the Spirit of God. By his ministry 
of health and life he cures the fever and quenches 
the flash.of passion. Thus the same voice that 
spake of old, speaks again the same commandinent. 
Let there be light, and day by day things beautiful 
and orderly. Conversion, therefore, may be, and 
often is, an unnoticed era in the life-time of a child 
of prayer. 


~ | made. 


In other cases, too, one after one sort, and anoth- 
er after another, for the Spirit inspireth whom he 
.| will, there comes this primal shedding abroad of 
light in the heart,and by it strange discoveries are 
Man is awakened, illuminated, convicted, 
and self-condemned, is converted; the plague of 
sin is stayed as far as our carpeater’s fire was 
stayed, when he and his journeymen jumped from 
their benches and gave up their work, and for an 


| hour rushed hither and thither furiously with but 


one thought—how to stay the burning. 
How shall man be just with God? How can man 
escape his sin and its consequences? Who will 


bi put out the fire? Who will heal the sickness? 


Thus the first and lower forms of religious ex- 
perience are busied mainly with this question ; 
and, as in our schools the primary classes are 


“| more populous than the academic, ten to one, 80 


in our churches the pious souls that are handling 
the question of sin and justification and pardon 


»|far outnumber them who are going on to per- 


fection. 

At the same time, we find men and women in 
our churches who have learned these primary 
lessons perfectly. No pastor can set forth the 
plan of salvation more clearly than they. Having 


,|found justification through Jesus Christ, and 


having received pardon and peace; having lost 


3!all fear of punishment, and having indulged a 


hope that as an anchor lays hold of the invisible, 
they are passing years without adding one ray to 
their souls’ illumination, not a syllable to their 
declaration of faith, not a leaf to their tree of 
spiritual life. They are giving thanks for their 
salvation. They are in the Clgarch like summer 
fruits in glass cans—saved, warranted to keep in 
any climate. 

But salvation of another kind is at least gon- 
ceivable. A man ought to be saved.asa young 
tree is saved, being roged: and grounded and 
lifted up by each year’s increase, stretching out 
holy hands to heaven and gaining strength with 
stature, to stand ngainst the blasts, to defy the 
frosts, and hail the re ing Spring with bud and 
blossom, fragrance and it. This kind of sal- 
vation is what Peter means when he says: “Grow 
in grace and in knowledge of Jesus Christ.” 

If some such process of growth be not possible, 
then the days of active, aggressive piety are al- 
ready numbered. 

If anail be driven on one side of a tree, and a 
little twig not so large as the nail be allowed to 
grow on the ether side of the tree, the nail, which 
was the larger, shall be in ten years quite over- 
grown, and the twig, which was the smaller, shall 
in ten years be a great branch. A growing man 
makes increase in every part. Religious or spir- 
itual lifé must grow or be overgrown. Men 
grow, even in viee and the ingenuity thst gratifies 
a vicious appetite. 

We call attention to this question, which is not 
often answered in any considerable detail by our 
churches. After conversion, what H 
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ACCEPTING THE VERDICT. 


AVE we invented a substitute for war? Or, 
rather, have we acquired enough sense.and 
self-control to accept a substitute that was always 
obvious? The appointment of the High Commis- 
sion upon the differences between America and 
England, was one step toward a satisfactory an- 
swer to the question. One other step is necessary 
to make the answer complete. 

The High Commission has no authority to extin- 
guish the disputes. Legally, if can only propore. 
It rests with the English Executive, and our 
own Executive and Senate, to give force and bind- 
ing effect to the settlement. Here, then, is a point 
of momentous ihiterest. Upon the attitude of the 


‘two governments toward the work of the Com- 


mission, it chiefly depends, to*determine how far 
a promise of deliverance from war has dawned 
upon the world. 

That attitude should in purpose and resolution 
be takerrat once. Even before the report of the 
Commission is made, there shiould be on both sides 
the deliberate and strong intention to accept it as 
a finality. That the English Government will be 
ready to accept whatever its Commissioners may 
agree to, there is no reasonable doubt; there is 
much greater doubt as to how the Senate will treat 
the matter. In that body there sometimes prevails 
a spirit of heated temper which, stimulated by 
party differences and personal feuds, may sacrifice 
the highest interests of justice. The present nrat- 
ter should be put out of reach of such danger. 
There should be in the Senate, and in the whole 
people, the most earnest disposition to régard the 
report of the Commission, even in advance, as 
having the moral weight of a judicial decision. A 
solemhity should attach to this verdict, such that 
it may not be set aside except for such weighty 
eause as can hardly occur. ~ 

We do not say this on the ground of “pedce at 
any price.” Wisdom and justice, no less than 
peace, demand a profound respect for the opinion 
of this tribunal. For it is through just such tri- 
bunals, if at all, that Christian nations are to main- 
tain their rights without the awful resort of war. 
No international court could be censtituted on a 
better plan than this has been. The government 
of any third nation, for instance, would be incom- 
parably less trustworthy as an arbiter. No neutral 
power, however important, however wise, could be 
trusted to fully understand the real nature of the 
difficulty, or{the sentiments of the twopeoples. But 





the members of this Commission have every re- 





quisite for dealing with the matter with the high- 
est intelligence, as well as the most perfect good 
faith. They have technical knowledge in abun- 
dance; and, what is more important still, they fully 
understand the popular feeling of their countries. 
Our representatives understand just, what the 
American people want,. and the English Comnis- 
sioners know what their countrymen are willing to 
concede. Each nation is perfectly safe in trusting 
not only its material interests, butits honor, in the 
hands of the men it has named. . 

To the recommendation of such a body there 
should attach a moral weight far beyond that of 
mere advice. If its opinion is to be tinkered and 
tern to pieces like any other measure that comes 
before the Senate or Parliament, our civilization 
has not advanced one step. We are no better off 
than when ordinary ambassadors drew’ up treaties 
which committed nobody and settlednothing. But 
if we give to the Commission’s Report of itself, 
and in respect to the body whence it emanates, the 
moral weight of an absolute and final decision, we 
establish in the best and most reasonable manner 
a precedent for sueh methods of international jus- 
tice as have hitherto seemed but a vision of hope- 
ful enthusiasts. 

What we urge does not imply taking a step in 
the dark. In the character of the Commissioners 
alone there is ample security against any sacrifice 
of national honor, or any needless giving up of 
national interests. More than this, it is very safe 
to predict some things that their report will con- 
tain, and some that it will omit. There will un- 
doubtedly be financial compensation for the Ala- 
bama’s depredations, and to some extent for those 
of her sister pirates. So much may seem to us 
now ® matter of course, but five years ago it was 
by no means so secure. There will be, we may 
confidently hope, some determination of rules and 
precedents that will go far toward averting simi- 
lar trouble hereafter. There will be a settlement 
of the long-vexed fishery disputes, according to 
reason and legal interpretation. Above all, there 
will be averted, without dishonor or humiliation, 
the chance of a war that would be the worst of 
crimes against humanity. So much we may confi- 
dently expect the report will offer. 

On the other hand, we may be sure England will 

n¢der us no formal apology. That we shall never 
get from her, not if we fight till she is as helpless 
as France is to-day, and we should be fools to ask 
it. Nor will she make over to us her American 
possessions, wholly or in part, as the price of our 
friendship. Are we to demand that? Do we want 
the people of Canada or of British West India 
handed over to us, as the people of Alsace And 
Lorraine are being handed over te Germany? 
And, finally, the report will not yield to us all we 
could ask or should like. We need not expect 
such a triumph over England as will set us to ring- 
ing bells and firing cannon for the victory’s sake 
Very likely we shall not get all that most of us 
think is our due. For, as in most disputes, there 
are two parties in the case! And some account 
must be taken of what the English think of their 
rights, as well as what we consider ours. 

But—and this is the gist of the matter,—the 
Commission offers the very best practical way of 
settling the trouble at once justly and peaceably. 
It is the counterpart of the courts to which pri- 
vate men willingly submit their diffenences. Like 
them, it is justice organized to meet the actual 
conditions of life. All such methods partake of 
human imperfection, but compared ‘with that 
which they supplant, the arbitrament of violence, 
they seem almost heavenly and perfect. Their 
adoption marks the rise of man from brutality to 
the state of reason and self-control, from the ani- 
mal to the God-like. 

When men submit a dispute to the civil courts, 
it is with no expectation that after hearing the 
decision they will deliberate whether or not to ac- 
cept it. And while it will be both physically and 
legally possible for our Senate to quarrel over and 
reject the report of the Commission, all moral con- 
siderations demand that it shall be treated with 
the utmost respeet. Nothing save such a funda- 
mental mistake on the part of our Commissioners 
as is almost inconceivable will justify the rejection 
of what they have accepted. England and America 
want peace. The whole world wants the example 
of a great national dispute settled through peace- 
ful arbitrament freely accepted. No body of men 
ean with right or with safety lightly endanger such 
a result. 





THe CHURCH OF THE FuruRE.—The Christian 
Leader has certain clear views of this new Jeru- 
salem that is to come down out of Heaven to us, 
some bright day ahead. He says, “We doubt not 
this new combination would be avowedly, earnest- 
ly Universalist.” The ideas of our other brethren 
are now inorder; only, all are not to speak at 
once. Possibly, by a careful collation of views on 
this subject, so universally interesting, we might 
fix a good many important points. 

There surely can be no doubt about the ordin- 
ances. The mode and subjects of baptism, for 
instance, have been settled too clearly to admit 
of a moment’s honest question. In point of doc- 
trine, the Calvinistic scheme is the only one 
which definitely determines who shall be saved 
and who damned; and there is a thoroughness 
and positiveness about it, besides, which emin- 
ently adapt.it for use in a chureh in which there 
is to be no longer any doubt about anything. 
The of regularity, order, and a legiti- 
mate channel down which the gifts of God to 


‘ 
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men may preperly flow, and by which the praise 
and prayer of men may return to God, now begins 
to appear; and if there is anything more clearly 
indispensable than another, to a Church of any 
period, it is that. transmitted authority by which 
alone any outward organization can be perpet- 
uated. Apostolic succession, then, must take its 
place among the certainties. 

But why are we trifling thus with mere items 
of organization and belief, when here comes the 
Old Church, the Original Church, the Only Church 
—the Church of the Past, the Present, and the 
Future—to overshadow and silence usall? From 
Rome we came, to Rome we must return, or auld 
Clootie will surely have us all. We awake from 
our Utopian dream ; we look around for our posi- 
tive friend, the Christian Leader ; he is covered 
up and obliterated long ago. Sacraments, dog- 
mas, hierarchies, and councils still mingle in dire 
confusion around us, and darken the troubled 
air. Alas! the Church of the Future is not yet. 
Would, then, that the Church of the Present 
might be more pervaded with the spirit of its 
Divine Founder! 








THE JEWEL, CONSISTENCY. 


Nye a number of years past, our Protestant 
papers and pulpits have resounded with 
notes of warning against Jesuit wiles and Roman 
Catholic encroachments. Particularly have we 
been called to shudder at that preéminent peril 
apparently indicated by the large grants of money 
which “Romish” influence has been enabled to 
extract from the public treasury for sectarian 
purposes, The injustice of taxing the people for 
the benefit of any religious sect, the danger of 
thus recognizing any sort of relation between 
the Church and the State, and the exceptional 
impudence of the denomination censured, as the 
only one which would presume to push such 
claims, were dwelt upon and urged to the very 
echo. And, foremost in this honest,and earnest 
crusade, whom should we always find but our 
friends, the Baptists, who always have been fore- 
most in the cause of both civil and religious lib- 
erty? The very last people in all the world 
whom we could have supposed willing to endure 
the slightest semblance of an indebtedness to 
temporal power for the support of their church or 
its charities, are these, our independent and ultra- 
Protestant brethren. 


But now, alas! as if some sly enemy, roused to 
resentment by the relentless sturdiness of their 
testimony against the fatal alliance, had purposely 
prepared a bait by which to test their boasted 
faithfulness, behold the entire denomination in 
this city—and, by sympathy, throughout the 
country—agitated with debate upon the question 
whether they shall accept a large donation of 


“lland just made by the Common Council of New 


York to a benevolent institution established 
under their auspices. The institution is the “Old 
Ladies’ Home ;” the offer of the City Corporation, 
some ten or twelve lots for a site, worth about 
$150,000. The deed has been, we believe, already 
accepted and recorded, and the present exciting 
discussion is on the question whether this action 
of the trustees shall be zatified and approved by 
the patrons of the Home. Already several meet- 
ings have been held, and the subject has been 
earnestly and thoroughly discussed by the Hon. 
G. F. Andrews, the Tax Commissioner of the 
city, the Rev. Dr. Bright, of the Hxaminer, and 
others, in favor of retaining the gift; and Rev. 
Drs. Williams, Dowling, and Anderson, and Mr. 
James P. Colgate, opposed to it. But, as far as 
we are informed, no conclusion has yet been 
reached. 

If we were the enemy of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, and desired to see its head bowed with shame 
and its mouth forever closed in the great cause 
in which it has always been so eloquent and effec- 
tive, we should advocate this signal stultification 
of its past record and dimming of its tional 
glory. But this does not comprise tle whole of 
the disaster which their suicidal act would pro- 
duce. The Christian Union is not strictly Prot- 
estant, because it belongs to no party, but it co- 
incides with tha¥ opposition to the employment 
of the public funds for the advancement of secta- 
rian ends, even when assqciated with public 
charities, which has hitherto been regarded as dis- 
tinctively Protestant. Butif this act be consum- 
mated, tho protest of non-Catholic bodies against 
such pernicious diversion of the State money, if not 
hereafter absolutely silenced, must suffer discredit 
from which it can never wholly recover. ‘Others 
receive it, and why shall not we?” Such is re- 
ported in the Baptist papers to be the principal 
argument employed in favor of the acceptance of 
this Grecian gift. Is it possible that a considera- 
tion which may be stretched to cover—is actually 
used togustify—every known moral abomination, 
can for a moment make stand in the deliberations 
of Christian men and women ? 

Finally, it is our settled conviction that if a 
plan had been in request for effectuhlly spiking 
the guns of opposition, and preparing the way for 
unlimited subsidies to that all-demanding, never- 
satiated denomination whose disciplined num- 
bers constitute so valuable an auxiliary in parti- 
san politics, none could have been devised more 
fitly adapted to the end proposed than this 
Heaven preserve our Baptist brethren from 80 
sad a surrender of one of their most distinctive 
principles, and all the rest of us from the remoter 





consequences of their inconsistency ! 
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Tur Coat Famine.—We have given some ac- 
count in our news columns, both this week and 
last, of the present blockade of coal. Its conse- 
quences involve very wide-spread and ‘serious 
trouble, amounting in the case of the poor to abso- 
lute suffering. It is perhaps not altogether a mis- 
fortune that the whole community should sharply 
feel the effects of a wrong state of things among 
particular classes. The mistakes of labor unions 
and the greediness of great corporations are usual- 
ly little heeded by the mass of the community. 
But when, through them, a tight grasp issuddenly 
fixed on one of the grand arteries of life, we not 
only writhe to get free, for the time, but look 
around for some way of guarding our throats in 
future from such unpleasant constriction. 

Undoubtedly the troubles brought to the surface 
by this crisis are complicated as well as deep, and 
the healing of them demands both careful study 
“nd. vigorous action. Indeed, some of the most 
serious problems of our social organization are in- 
volved in the case. At present we do not propose 
to discuss these at length, but one or two points 
are equally obvious and important, It is evident 
that the miners’ trade-unions, whatever good they 
may have done, hold and exercise a most tyranni- 
cal power. Great numbers of men are absolutely 
governed as to what touehes them most closely, 
the labor that earns the daily bread for themselves 
and their families, by the authority of a few lead- 
ers. It is bad enough that men should willingly 
submit to an authority so arbitrary, and often so 
incompetent. It is far worse that this rule should 
practically force men to come under its sway ; yet 
this is done to the widest extent by the refusal of 
trades-union men to work with non-members, by 
which the latter are compelled to join, or leave the 
tiade. The chiefs appointed by these bodies often 
use their power with equal selfishness and ignor- 
ance. It seems well established that their settled 
policy has been to keep up wages by artificially 
keeping up the price of coal, and to this end less- 
ening production by enforced strikes. Of course, 
in the end, such measures result in loss and harm 
to the producers no less than the consumers. The 
trades-unions will learn, by bitter experience if in 
no other way, that no class can afford to disregard 
the rights of its private members, or the interests 
of the community at large. 

The sins of the employers are less excusable, be- 
cause on their side neither ignorance nor necessity 
can be offered as an excuse. The coal and railroad 
companies in this combination act in utter disre- 
gard of any moral rightsof the community, and, to 
carry their point against the miners, inflict a coal 
famine on the country with as little scruple as a 
Napoleon ever inflicted a war on Europe. The 
most startling lesson of this whole affair is the find- 
ing ourselves so completely at the mercy of a few 
individuals for the very necessities of life. The 
danger, in its general character, has been long 
known to a few observers, and it will not need 
many such experiences as the present to arouse all 
classes to a sense of the situation. Evidently a 
legal remedy must be found, but to find one broad 
enough to meet the whole case will task the best 
minds. But the immediate difficulty strongly sug- 
gests the justice and wisdom of some regulation 
of railroad freights by law. It may be undesirable 
toextend the spherepf legislative interference: but 
if we must be governed everywhere, it had better 
be by the representatives of the whole people than 
by a few iidte ute rich men. 





Last NOTE FROM Dr. CASWELL.—As we set 
out to chronicle that phase in the recent commu- 
nion discussion among our Baptist brethren which 
seemed to involve a controversy between two of 
their number so eminent as Doctérs Kendrick and 
Caswell, it is simple justice to both parties that we 
give whatever may be necessary to define the po- 
sition of either. As will be seen by the following 
extract from a note of Dr. Caswell’s to the Phil- 
adelphia National Baptist, he is hot to be regaril- 
ed as the advocate of any very material change 
in the practice of the denomination, as such, with 
regard to the ordinance. 

But let the Doctor tell his own story: 


‘“*T think it would be disastrous to the grewth and power 
of our denomination, to require as a condition of member- 
ship an assent to the doctrine of close communion as held 
by a portion of our ministers and members. I think also 
that a Rule that would exclude members for occasional 
communion under special circumstances with fellow Chris- 
tians without the pale of the Baptist Church, would result 
in the disruption of vety many of our best Churches, and 
in preventing very many most worthy Christians from unit- 
ing with us. And what should we gain by it? Would it in- 
spire us with more fervent love to Christ? Would it en- 
kindle in usa more ardent desire for the salvation of the 
souls of men? Would it give us new power in proclaiming 
the everlasting Gospel? Would the Church, buoyant with 
unwonted grace, put on her beautiful garments and shine 
asthe sun? I do not see that any of these results would be 
likely to follow, The only justification for such stringency 
is, that Christ commands it. But this involves the whole 
question: Does Christ command it? Some think he does— 

' if not expressly, at least by fair implication. Others think 
it is not commanded, nor required at all in any proper sense 
.of the words. Yet all fully agree as to the mode and the sub- 
jects of Baptism. What, then, shall we do? Shall we pro- 
to. excommunicate each other for that difference of 
opinion? Igit not a thousand times more Christian—more 
Christ-lilze—to allow this difference and still work together, 
in hope, in prayer, in faith, in brotherly kindness—for the 
eonsummation of the great object so dear to us all.” 








MortaA.ity AMONG Comic JoURNALS.—It seems 
that another comie newspaper has gone by the 
board. The Frank und Frei, a German funny 
weekly, after a brief existence, has been gathered 
to its fathers, and all the editors are rummaging 

cmbtbeir brains again to find a reason why comic pa- 
\ pers cannot live in this country.’ ‘The majority: of’ 


can journals are in themselves so witty that there 
is no place left for the “allowed fool,” whose 
special business it is “to be as funny as he can.” 
We are mere inclined to think that there is some- 
thing in the very idea of a parcel of men sitting 
down at stated periods, with a deliberate and pe- 
cuniary ititiention to be jocose, which is at war 
with that practical American common sense that 
instinctively rejects every violation ot the fitness 
of things. It is hard enough to make any paper 
intéresting which is devoted exclusively to a sin- 
gle idea; but when that idea is what is called, by 
a melancholy misnomer, “fun,” the result is dis- 
mal indeed. If anybody doubts it, let him try to 
be happy a little while over the English, German, 
or even the French, comic papers, which are sus- 
tained partly, perhaps, for the sake of their admi- 
rable illustrations, and partly as being made for 
people who have time to dawdle. Americans be- 
lieve in wit and humor, but only as the condi- 
ments of life. They would mingle them with 
their daily affairs—their "business, their politics, 
and even their religion. They have no great 
respect-for Grumio’s ingenious cuisine, “the mus- 
tard without the beef.” 





LEGISLATIVE DELA‘s. _'The N. Y. Tribune says: 

“The hopes of the petitioners and lobbyists who, séssion 
after session for heaven only knows how long, have urged 
the McGarrahan claim are again doomed to,disappointment. 
A new Congress must be appealed to; new members must 
be button-holed and made familiar with the merits of this 
claim, and then urged and entreated and reasoned with for 
two years more, when, just as likely as not, they will find 
time only to refer the claimant to still another Congress, 
where he must repeat the old, old story, long since grown 
wearisome in the telling and the hearing.” 

What a sad picture this presents of the gross ir- 
rationality and wrong which characterize almost 
all our legislative proceedings! We know little of 
the Me an claim, except that it has been 
long and bitterly controverted; and doubtless 
there are some who will congratulate themselves 
on the existence of Congressional abuses whieh 
have, in this c:ise, been useful in warding oft from 
the Treasury demands which they regard as fraud- 
ulent. But how do they like it when this method 
of dealing with the suits of the people is applied 
to instances of a different character? Suppose we 
had here the story of an honest claimant, kept éor 
weary years out of his just rights by this legisla- 
tive trifling (and it’ might easily be: Congress is 
not noted for applying its processes with great 
moral discrimination), how much cause for glory- 
ing or rejoicing should we have then ? 

May we not hope ever to see-the day when our 
legislation shall be conducted with simple good 
faith, directness and industry? and when every 
claim, and every measure, shall be taken up, dis 
cussed, and settled on its merits? We are not 
looking for the Millenium exactly ; certainly not 
expecting it to break out first and présently in 
Washington or Albany. With the purity of the 
motives which shall be brought to bear on the set- 
tlement of such claims and measures, we have just 
now nothing t» do. 
of our legislative bodies shall be conducted in a 
business-like and manly way; and that system, 
order and efficiency may reign 1n this as it does in 
the conduct of private affairs, even to the abridge- 
ment of the sacred legislative privileges of baga- 
telle, billingsgate, and buncombe. Show us the 
party which shall first inseribe upon its banners, 
Congressional and Legislative Reform. 

A SENSIBLE Move: ~The competition of the 
monthlies in anticipating each other in publica- 
tion has bid fair to gu on till we should have our 
June magazines in January. The precedent was 
called to mind of the retired sea-captain who, 
finding the unoccupied forenoon hang heavy on 
his hands, moved his dinner hour back from one 
to twelve, then from twelve to eleven, and so on, 
until he got it back to the day before! 

Of course the publishers were, as a body, no 
better off for this race, in which all joined; and 
the irregularity in fact and anomaly in appear- 
ance were certainly no gain to the public. We 
are glad to receiye from Old and New the an- 
nouncement that this magazine will hereafter ap- 
pear regularly on the first of every month, being 
offered. for sale in all the principal cities on, that 
bday. We wish all the other monthlies would fol- 
léw this excellent example. That Old and New 
should be able to meet the temporary financial 
disadvantage of issuing later than its rivals, seems 
to indicate a prosperity which is deserved by the 
ability and spirit with whieh it is conducted. 








“Sport, Not Copiine.”—In Dickens beautiful 
story of the Old Curiosity Shop, 4 droll picture of 
human nature is given, which has recently been 
reproduced in our own experience. In the course 
of the wanderings of little Nell, a couple of vaga- 
bonds make their appearance, who are possessed 
Pwith the idea that she is the child of wealthy par- 
ents and will ere long be reclaimed. One of these 
vagabonds, with a shrewd idea to possible rewards 
to come, is constantly trying to impress upon her 
mind his name, with a.sense of his superior claims 
to her special gratitude. Remember,” he every 
now and then whispers in her ear, “Short’s the 
name ;Short’s your friend, not Codling.” 

This was brought to mind im a very amusing 
way, during the speech of Mr. Richard O’Gorman, 
the other day, to the Irish Exiles. Tammany Hall, 

with a very obvious eye to business, had offered a 
reception to these gentlemen, which tRéy accepted 
with the ‘eminently sensible’ proviso, that they 





these seem to favor the theory that dt the Ameri- | 


We only ask that the business 


once f 


should not beregarded as pledged by such accept- 

ance io any political party. So the reception came 

oft, and a very creditable and imposing affair it 

was. At the close of his speech of welcome, how- 

ever, Mr. O’Gorman could net refrain from remind- 

ing the guests of Tammany which party it was 

that had cruised about in the cold for them so 

meny nights, and waited fer the opportunity of 
showing them who was their “friend.” “And 
now, here,” he said, “in the old Wigwam, 
with Sachems and Sagamores of Tammany dround, 
I bid you welcome! They have learned your own 
Gaelic dialect, and bid you welcome in your own 
tongue—“Caed Mille Failthe”—a hundred thou- 
sand welcomes! Among all the weleomes which 
you will receive, you will not forget that the first 
—almost before you touched our shores—assured 
you of the congratulation andthe hearty welcome 
of “the Tammany Society.” Well, wé suppose 
Trishmen ought not to “forget” the disinterested 
devotion of a party, which has taken pains to learn 
so much of the Gaelic language, in order to bid 
them welcome in familiar accents. Nevertheless, 
as we looked at that long line of naturalized citi- 
zens—computed by some, and not unreasonably, 
at one hundred thousand men—we could not but 
long for the day when all those of foreign birth 
who come to our hospitable shores, should not 
merely assume the American name, but be baptiz- 
ed in the American spirit. If, (with a natural and 
allowable love for the fatherland,) the Irish would 
cease to be Irish, andthe Germans to be Germans, 
and become wholly and exclusively Americans, 
how quickly should we all fraternize and assimi- 
late; how glori@ts would be the blending of the 
nations in one mighty homogeneous nation; how 
powerless would be the politicians to tamper with 
and trade upon national prejudices, and how com- 
pletely weuld one of the worst elements of corrup- 
tion be eradié¢ated from the politics of the land! 








A. SLIGHTED- REFORMER.—It is astonishing how 
many “ greatest evils of the age” there are. We 
are continually hearigg from some one who has 
made a fresh discovery of the chief source of all 
sin and mischief, Not long since, a correspondent 
informed us in the most confident manner, that |. 
the greatest curse and danger of the age was 
dancing. At the age of sixty, he proposes to de- 
vote his remaining years to fighting Satan on this 
particular line. We were solemnly summoned to 
aid him in this great work, and, as a small begin- 
ning, we were requested to publish a communica- 
tion accompanying. 

As the article was written on the assumption 
that what it is ruinous to look upon becomes a 
beacon of warning when graphfeally described, 
we declined to publish it. And here is the thun- 
der we drew down on.our heads. (The whole 
thing is evidently in good faith) : 

We receive your note, declining our article on the dance,— 
“Animated Beauty” with more egotistic pride, perhaps, than 
chegrin; for the reason that we have sounded the spirit of 
modern journal too thorougherly not to know that it very 
extensively palpitates under the frowns of the wild pantomimic 
spirit of our times. We are, however, animated with the emo- 
tion of poignant grief, that a journal of so high and holy an aim, 
spreading itself over so vast and needy a field, taking so terrible 
a responsiblility, and challinging such a fearful future account, 
can, 80 cooly, ignore such a fundamental pillar, such an 4ll-ani- 
mating, spirit, such sweeping results on social character and 
public virtue, as everywhere prevails in the great demoralizing 
dance pantomime. As we bespoke the topic, and only present 
our articles as a specimen we understand you to decline the 
topic, in this view of the dance as well as our specimen article. 
We therefore regard your great reform journal] as declining this 
topic or subject from thd standpoint here suggested. 


Yes, sir, terrible as is.the meer we do. 





NOTES FROM BHE “HH UB.” 
A DEFECT IN OUR CHARITIES. 


M UCH of the philanthropy of the day is costly 
a in its working and often ineffective, because 
those who sustain and control the various charitable 
organizations lack a just appreciation of the eon- 
dition and needs of their beneficiaries. Their own 
education and social position, diverse, as it fre- 
quently is, from the rank and training of the class 
they seek to relieve, prevent them from discerning 
the real wants of the applicant for aid and the best 
methods of relief. The presumption, therefore, is 
in favor of a wise and economic administration of a 
charity, when the dispenser and recipient are from 
the same class and have had a similar experience in 
life. 


. 
HOW ONE WORKER HAS MET IT. 


Hence the enterprise, recently inaugurated in this 
eity by Jennie Collins for the benefit of working 
women, appears to be full of promise. Miss C. is 
herself a working-woman, having been an operative 
in a cotton-mill, and subsequently engaged in other 
forms of manual labor. She had long felt a deep 
sympathy for her sisters in toil, knowing from ex- 
perience the hardness of their lot, the discomfort of 
the lodging-houses which served as their homes and 
the deprivations, social and intellectual, to which 
their povertyexposed them., After much reflection 
she resolved upon a plan of action, and at once pro- 
ceeded to execute it. Stating her purpose to a few 
business-men, she readily got from them a sum suf- 
ficient to hire and furnish a hall and reading-room 
in a central location. The late Col. Chickering con- 
tributed a ‘‘ Grand piano,’ and the proprietors_of 
various newspapers and magazines sent copies of 
their various publications. _ “‘ Boffin’s, Bower ’’ was 
the name given to the apartments thus prepored—a 
name suggesting something unambitious but cheer- 
ful and attractive, while at the same time it was an 
acknowledgment of the founde?’s indebtedness to 
the author whose writings had done so much to 
solace her weariness. 


ITS USES AND VALUE. 


_ The“ Bower” ‘was opened last autumn, and at 
ved its “right to be” by attracting to itself 





large 


of the class for whom it/wasintended 
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Miss Collins, who combines the offices of janitor. 

superintendent and executive committee with those 

of oyganizer and comforter, recognized the fact that 

sewing-girls, like the rest of humanity, demanded 

recreation, and that all could not find the supply of 

this want in a reading-room, however well stocked. 

According!y she provided a variety of entertain- 

ments, musical, literary and spectacular, in the hope 

that, being furnished gratuitously, they would di- 

vert the girls from cheap theaters, dance-halls and 

other low amusements, which have proved the ruin 

of somany. The result thus far has justified the 

hope. Not content with providing thus for the 
leisure of the working-women, Miss Collins desired 

also to help them to employment, which should be 
suited to their capacity and remuneratiye at the 
same time. To thts end she opened an intelligence- 
office at the “‘ Bower” where, without expense to 
either party, employer and employed may come to- 
gether. She further arranged with two or three 
large business establishments in the city to furnish 
work to be done out of theshop upon machines lent 
or given by the manufacturers of them. That those 
unskilled and incompetent may be trained to self- 
support, she has petitioned the Legislature to incor- 
porate a ‘“‘Working-women’s Apprentice Associa- 
tion” and give it $5,000 by way of oiling the ma- 
chinery. 

I have given so much space to this enterprise of 
Miss Collins, omitting after all many of the details, 
because it seems to me wo! shy of a wide adoption, 
especially in our cities and manufacturing towns. 
As Migs C. remarked, in her address at Berkeley 
Street Church the other evening, while young men, 
clerks, apprentices, etc., have their clubs, Mercan- 
tile Library Associations, Christian Unions, Literary 
Classes, and so on, the wants of the other sex have 
been almost wholly overlooked. But the most valu- 
able feature of this movement, it appears to me, is 
that alluded to at the outset, namely, that it orig- 
inated with and is guided by one of the class to be 
benefited. No one else can so readily win their con- 
fidence, #s one who has shared their hardships and 
experienced their temptations. Success, then, to 
Miss CoHins and all similar workers. 

A NEW MOVEMENT IN AID OF TEMPERANCE. 

The friends of temperance in Massachusetts have 
long felt the need of a new organization, about 
which they might all rally. Therefore the call is- 
sued for a’ Mass Convention to be held here Feb. 
22, to form a State Temperance Society founded 
upon moral and religious principles, met a hearty 
and general response. A large audience assembled 
at Tremont Temple on the morning of that day—an 
audience which included many clergymen and oth- 
ers who had kept aloof from secret orders and such 
other organizations as had a political aim. Hon. EB. 
8S. Tabey presided, and addresses were made by 
many ministers and other citizens, avowing sym- 
pathy with the movement. A constitution and 
form of pledge were reported and, after discussion, 
adopted. The basis of action was defined to be 
purely a moral and religious one, and the measures 
to be used such only as would come under this head. 
The “ Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society "’ was 
then organized, with Hon. W. B. Spooner as its 
President and an efficient body of co-workers, in- 
cluding some of the most esteemed men and women 
(for both sexes were properly represented in the 
list of officers) in the State. 

Strong hopes have been cherished as to the re- 
sult of reviewing the old Washingtonian movement, 
for it is substantially that. Let us hope they will 
be realized. 

BOSTON’S WELCOME TO UNITED ITALY. 

The ministers, who are expected to be foremost 
in every good work, have also been active in 
getting up a meeting in recognition of Italian unity. 
It was held in Music Hall last evening and, while by 
no means so imposing a demonstration as the recent 
gathering in your city, was not lacking in numbers 
and enthusiasm—of course the aspirants for political 
honors were not there. Ex-Goy. Washburne pre- 
sided, Dr. Webb offered prayer, Dr. Miner presented 
the resolutions (which were not deficient in point or 
pungency) and addresses were made by Drs. Hedge, 
J. F. Clarke, Phillips Brooks, also E. P. Whipple and 
others. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe contributed a hymn, 
which suggests strongly her “ Battle Hymn of the 
Republiec.’’ Unfortunately it was not sung, owing 
to the absence of choir and organist. 

Boston, Feb. 24, 1871. 

Our OUTSIDE CoLumns.—The readers of the 
Christian Union have % & very decided interest in 
those columns of the paper which lay before them 
and their families the cards of business establish - 
ments. Ithas been and will continue to be the 
aim of the managers to exclude trom those co!- 
umns everything which could, even suggestivel;, 
offend the taste of the most sensitive. Primarily 
a religious family newspaper, this journal ad- 
mits, and seeks, business advertisements of the 
best and most reliable class, both as a benefit to 
its readers and as a recognized source of revenue 
—always, however, holding the financial interest °‘ 
secondary to the main objects and purposes of the 
paper. The active opening of the Spring trade 
crowds these outer columns of ours with many an- 
nouncements such as eur readers may find of in- 
terest. As fast as the increasing circulation of 
the paper makes it more valuable as an advertis- 
ing medium, the tendency will be not to overload 
it: with business cards, but to reduce che space 
given to advertising by making its price niz her, 
proportioned to its market worth. By thus keep- 
ing the reading pages clear of encroachment—even 
ging them as soon as it is expedient and pos- 
sible to do so—and exercising a constant care and 
scrutiny of the class of business notices appearing 
in our outer columns, it is hoped that every part 
of the Christian Union will be found to be of value 
to its, weekly readers, and that it will continue to 

in. favor with them, as there is abundant 
to beliéve it has been and is doing. 
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~ ‘The Household. 


REPAIRS. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


“The mother, wi’ her needle an’ her sheers, 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new.” 


FRIEND writes, “I have been much inter- 

ested in the Grand Patching and Darning Ex- 
hibition; but my husband is rather skeptical as to 
any great good resulting from it. He seems to think 
ita waste of time to do this work with such par- 
ticularity, and doubts if, in these days of plenty, 
women will find it necessary to patch, piece, and 
darn so elaborately. Ireply, that probably a large 
portion of those who have seen or read of this work 
may never be called upon to do it; yet we know 
that there are many, very many, who are, and will 
be, compelled to economize material, though at the 
loss of time; and therefore I think this exhibition 
will prove a good thing, if it should lead to a more 
thorough knowledge of the way to do this work 
well, How much more respectable and comfort- 
able the poorer classes could be made, if the wife 
and mother understood how to piece, patch, and 
darn neatly, and so contrive that the smallest scrap 
could be used to good advantage, and present an 
attractive appearance. I wish you would give usa 
talk on this subject.”’ 

So much has been said, and well said, aince this 
Exhibition was first planned, that a word from us 
may seem quite superfluous. A motherly care for 
our *‘ Household,’ however, tempts us to venture— 
though we do not intend to weary our readers with 
many words. Every point has already been ably 
discussed, and we can furnish nothing new. 

Possibly, many of those who have read about this 
“Darning and Patching,” have turned away, say- 
ing, ** Thank Fortune! I shall never need to employ 
myself about such work. I should feel that I was 
spending my time foolishly.’”” Would the time 
spent in perfecting yourself in this accomplishment 
be more wasted, think you, than that which you 
give daily to crocheting and embroidering a host 
of things unlike aught in heaven above, the earth 
beneath, or the waters under the earth? And yet, 
the time spent in fancy work has taught you little 
that you could turn to practical use, should re- 
verses befall you—and who is secured against re- 
verses? Fortune is fickle, and policies taken out in 
her insurance companies are not reliable. 

We would not speak slightingly of many kinds of 
really elegant fancy articles and ornaments which 
women’s skill has wrought. If you have the time 
to spare, then—‘‘ these ought ye to have done, but 
not to leave the other undone.” Should disaster 
ceme, and any of us be compelled to “rise up early, 
‘and sit up late, and eat the bread of carefulness”— 
to plan and turn and contrive, using all the skill we 
possess to ‘Gar auld claes look amaist as weel’s the 
new’’— how thankful we should be that in our 
younger and more prosperous days we had been 
taught this art, and by it were now able to carry 
with us into our altered circumstances a power to 
bfing light qut of darkness. If one knows how to 
renovate and remodel, there is far more genuine 
pleasure in using the knowledge to construct new 
eut of old, than can possibly be gained while shop- 
ping on the most extravagant scale. To walk into 
astore with a full purse, and buy, without stint, 
whatever the eye covets; to send the material to 
the dressmaker, and have it made and brought 
home without an effort on our part, isa tame en- 
joyment compared with contriving the dress from 
a scanty pattern, or from odd bits and ends. We 
weary of that which costs us no toil or thought; the 
charm soon vanishes, and we seek for something 
new. 


Now, suppose you examine a dress that has done 
good service. It is somewhat spotted, and a good 
deal soiled ; but you say, “‘It is so pretty and becom- 
ing, I shall feel like losing an old friend if I throw 
it}aside. What can I do to renew iis beauty ?’ 
If the material is silk or woolen, even of the most 
delicate colors, you can very easily clean it without 
fading. After ripping it with care, prepare equal 
parts of alcohol, soft soap, and molasses. Half a 
pint of each will clean a silk dress, unless you have 
wasted twenty-five or thirty yards on one dress. 
In that case you will need a larger quantity of the 
preparation. Have near y6u two small tubs or pails 
of water, one warm, the other cool, unless the 
material is woolen, when you should use hot water 
for both. Spread one piece of the dress at a time on 
to an ironing sheet; dip a clean sponge into this 
very dirty-looking but very effective wash; rub 
each spot separately till you have cleansed it; then, 
keeping the sponge wet, go over the whole piece, 
wetting it thoroughly, and carefully removing the 
dirt and spots. When satisfied that you have done 
your. best, rinse the piece faithfully in the first 
water; do not wring it, but hold it up and letit 
drain a moment; then shake and snap vigorously, to 
remove as much water as you can. Put it through 
the second water in the same manner; snap as dry 
as you can, at least so that it will not drip; spread 
smoothly on the ironing sheet, and iron quickly. 
Be careful to iron by a thread, and iron till per- 
fectly dry. Have your irons as hot as you can use, 
without scorching. If the material is the same on 
both sides, iron on that which was first used as the 
outside of the dress, but make it up inside out. 


This preparation is such a vile, dirty-looking com- 
pound, one would suppose it would ruin anything 
touched by it. Notso, atall. We havecleaned the 
most delicate silks and ribbons—blues, violets, pinks, 
and greens—and have never failed to secure a very 
good renovation of the materials, without chang- 
ing or weakening the color, or leaving the harsh, 
stiff crackle on the silk which washing usually gives. 
@ Having cleansed the dress, now, suppose you see 
how much ingenuity you can display in remodeling 
tt. Change the gathers or pleats, that the most wear 
may fall on stronger spots; alter the position of 
trrmesmg to hide some weak place, or improvise 
sgiething to suit the exigenclés of the case. If 








‘cause the young ladies are so extravagant. 


cracked, or much worn at top and{bottom, cut off 
all that must go; then cut the upper part of the 


_ {skirt off from the bottom, about as high up as you 


wish your trimming to go, and set in a piece of 
lining, or paper muslin, to supply the length of 
what you have cut away from the broken parts of 
the skirt. Over this ‘‘sham” lay the fold, puff, 
ruffle, or flounce you have prepared for trimming. 
Itis good ecénomy, we think, to buy a large pat- 
tern when you get anew dress, that there may be 
some left for repairs, at least for new sleeves and 
waist; but if you have none, piece—piece, very 
neatly, of course, and with ribbon, silk, or velvet, 
of a color to contrast or harmonize with the dress, 
form your trimmings. 

By skill, a garment may be so entirely meta- 
morphosed, that your “dearest and best” will com- 
pliment you on your new dress. The only good 
thing about the present style of overskirts, flounces, 
paniers, bows, and every conceivable and incon- 
ceivable shape of trimthing, is that it is a wonderful 
help in making old things new. 

Sometime since, we noticed that a young friend, 
who is generally remarkably neat and simple in 
her taste, was rather more elaborately dressed than 
usual. We honestly complimented her on the 
pretty silk, the fine fit, and very becoming color. 
“But, I see,” said she, “you refrain from a word 
of commendation for my trimmings. They don’t 
suit your taste, I know, my friend, and pray don’t 
think they are in exact accordance with my own. 
Let me tell you a secret. Every bow, band, strap, 
fold, and frill hides a piece set in, or a hole mended.” 
In the midst of a large company, there was not a 
lady that appeared more genteely or better dressed 
than our friend. If there were more like this 
modestly independent and ustrious girl, we 
should hear very little of the talk, so common nowa- 
days, that young men are unable to marry, be- 
It 
would be said, on the contrary, that it was because 
the young ladies would not have them.* 


RECEIPTS. 


Roast Duck.—Select those that are fat and 
tender. Remove every pinfeather, and singe off all 
the hairs; stuff with bread chopped fine, seasoned 
with a little sage, summef savory, salt and pepper; 
or, if agreeable, add two onions, chopped fine, sea- 
soned with a little sage, pepper; and salt, but unless 
sure that all who are to eat can use onions without 
injury, itis better not to risk them. Remove the 
two oil sacs from the back, or the oil will impart a 
strong, disagreeable flavor. Roast carefully till of 
a nice brown, basting thoroughly. One hour is quite 
long enough, as, if too much cooked, a duck becomes 
very dry and tasteless. Remove all the fat from the 
gravy, and put in the giblets, which should have 
been cooked and chopped fine before the ducks 
were done. When chopping them, dust in flour, so 
as to make a paste; then stir it into the gravy; stir 
till all lumps have been broken and smoothed ; let it 
cook a few minutes, then pour in part of the water 
in which the giblets ‘were boiled; cook till it is 
thick, and entirely free from lumps; then serve. 
We have been told that a very excellent French 
cook opens aud draws his poultry, but does not 
pluck them till they have hung a few days—long 
enough for the substance in the end of the quill to 
absorb—and thus they can be plucked clean, and 
no pinfeathers. He then picks and stuffs them, and 
lets them hang a day or two longer, until the whole 
fowl is flavored with the dressing. We are assured 
poultry so prepared is very delicate and finely- 
flavored. We will not vouch for this; but it sounds 
reasonable, and is well worth trying. We will also ] 
give his method of 

Roastine A Lec or LAmB.—Slice salt pork very 
thin, cutting two slices down to the rind, leaving 
the rind on to make the piece as large as possible; 
make as many of these thin slices as will cover the 
whole leg; then wrap the whole in grape-leaves ; 
pass a string round to keep them on, and roast. It 
is said the lamb will be exceedingly juicy, and of 
delicious flavor. He never bastes meat with butter, 
but with rich stock. We also think this must be 
very sensible, and mean to try it assoon as grape- 
leaves can be had. 

AppLe Puppine.—One pint of stewed and sifted 
apples, three eggs, well beaten, whites and yelks 
separate, sugar enough to make the apple quite 
sweet, one cup of stoned raisins, roiled in flour; 
half-pint each of milk and cream, or condensed 
milk, and a little salt and nutmeg. 

Saucr.—One cup of sugar’ and half a cup of but- 
ter, rubbed to a cream; the white of one egg, well 
beaten, a little nutmeg or orange, and when ready 
to serve, stir in two great spoonfuls of boiling 
water; if preferred, add half a gill of wine, instead 
of orange-juice. 








FLORICULTURE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 
BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 


Il. SELECTION OF VARIETIES.—FLOWERS FOR A 
CONSTANT SHOW. 


(Continued.) 


Celosia cristata (Cockscomb).— Half-hardy annu- 
als: Sow in hot-bed, keeping the young plants well 
thinned out. Transplant the last of Mayin very 
rich soil, setting a foot apart. You can start in a 
cold-frame or seed-bed, but they will not be as fine. 
For curious flowers nothing equals the cockscomb. 
It also makes a beautiful bed, and when grown as 
directed is but little like the common sorts raised 
in country gardens. The seed germinates very 
readily. 

Centranthus.—I generally grow quite enthusiastic 
over delicate flowers, and this is one of them. It is 
almost perfect—fine foliage, good habit, and con- 
stant bloom. Unsurpassed for bouquets. Hardy an- 
nual. Sow in seed-bed. Set six inches apart—no 
more. I made a ridiculous mistake with it last year 
in placing it next a bed of petunias. Of course those 
gaudy flowers took all the glory to themselves. In 
fact, you could hardly see the Centranthus at all, 





for its color is not brilliant. Don’t do as I did. 
Transplant it where its delicacy will not be eclipsed 
by more showy but less beautiful flowers. 

Gaillardia.—Half-hardy, or hardy annuals—diffi- 
cult to tell which. Looks best in small beds. 
Flowers early and continues until after frost. Pick 
off the old flowers when they begin to fade, as they 
look badly going to seed. Set eight or more inches 
apart. Good for bouquets. 

Lupinus (Lupine).—Here is another hardy annual, 
indispensable in any collection. It is of various 
colors, and continues in bloom the whole season. 
Derived its name from Lupus, a wolf, because it was 
supposed to devour the fertility of the soil; but I’d 
be willing to putan extra barrow of manure on that 
particular bed every Spring rather than go without 
it. They do not exhaust the soil more than any 
other flower, however. Sow in the open ground. 
They will not transplant, owing to their long -tap- 
root, Thin from six to twelve inches apart. Grow 
from one to three feet high. Choice for cutting. 
Marigold.—I had amind to begin by saying, “This 
is an old flower ;” but I saved myself justin time. I 
consider myself lucky., I know many of our young 
readers would have exclaimed, reproachfully, 
“Well, he needn’t have told us what everybody 
knows!” So I’m exceedingly glad I didn’t start that 
way. As this flower blooms quite early and until 
frost, it is invaluable for a show, and deserves atten- 
tion, if it is old. Some don’t like the perfume. As 
for myself, I’ve tried to get used to it—tried to per- 
suade myself it was delicious, or bearable at least, 
but alas! have invariably failed, and don’t try it 
any more. The marigold is not fit for beds, and it 
is right here that many make a grand mistake. It’s 
place is in a hedge—that is, set in a single row about 
eight inches apart. Don’t forget to trim off the 
branches or flowers freely if it begins to get top-heavy. 
If well trimmed it will stand perfectly straight and 
present a beautiful appearance. Half-hardy. Sow 
in cold-frame or seed-bed. 

Mirabilis Jalapa (Four-o’clock.)—Not good for 


plants eight inches apart. A hedge of four-o’clock 
in bloom is a lovely spectacle. Sow in seed-bed, or 
where they are to bloom. Half-hardy perennials. 
The roots can be preserved like Gladiolus through 
the winter, in sand,in the cellar. Wouldn’t take 


seed. 

Ponsy (Heart’s-ease).—This flower is a general fav- 
orite, but rather difficult to succeed with. You can- 
ot expect to have good flowers from seed of your 
own saving. Purchase of some reliable seedsman— 
not at country stores. Sow in seed-bed, keeping the 
plants perfectly clean. Before transplanting, get 
your soil ready, It must be mellow and well en- 
riched with decayed cow-manure. Nowset out your 
plants, being careful to pinch off the flower-buds as 
fast as they appear until September. The plants 
will then become bushy and compact; and when 
they do bloom will amply repay you for your trou- 
ble. Will then live through the winter and flower 
finely all the next season, providing you place a 
light covering of hay or straw over them. Many 
persons raise pansies, let them flower right away, 
have scattering bloom, sickly plants, and lose them 
the first winter. This flower is not perfectly hardy 
unless given food and extra care. 

Petunia.—For a constant, brilliant show, the petu- 
nia rivals any knewn annual. I would set them in 
small, round beds, and have several of them. When 
it grows to a certain height it has a tendency to 
“lop” over. Keep well trimmed, placing slender 
stakes around the edge, encircling the whole with 
strings. Be careful to set the stakes as far inside the 
bed as possible, to hide them; otherwise they look 
badly. Sow in cold-frame or seed-bed. Set one foot 
to eighteen inches apart. 

Phlox Drummondii.—For delicacy, combined with | 
brilliancy, this flower takes first rank. Many flow- 
ers that are showy won’t bear a close inspection, but 
this will. Looks best in larg beds. It will not gen- 
erally flower the whole season unless sown in a seed 
bed or the open ground. Sown in a hot-bed it 
flowers earlier, and blooms several months. Don’t 
confound this with the perennial phlox, seen in 
many gardens, for this is an annual. Be careful 
to set the plants not less than one foot apart; if 
nearer they will mildew, especially if the season is 
wet. . 


Portulaca (Rose Moss).—It looks a little suspicious, 
I'll acknowledge, this lauding to the skies every va- 
riety I name, but I can’t help it. I’m gleaning, you 
know. There are many sorts advertised in cata- 
logues that are mere rubbish; but if I have been 
“gold” by them, I will not “sell” you in turn. Oh, 
no. So, in the same strain, we continue: The por- 
tulaca is one of my favorites. When we come to 
the arrangement of flowers on the lawn and inthe 
garden, we will show you how to make it equal to 
anything you.can grow. It is a perfectly hardy 
annual. Seedsmen advise sowing in the open ground, 
but you had better use a seed-bed. I raise much of 
mine in a cold-frame. The double portulaca is 
splendid, and only has one objection—its high price. 
The single variety is good enough, however. Would 
advise you to purchase separate colors. The seed is 
always good, no matter where you get. In the hot 
sun it rarely flowers all day. If it did I should be 
foolish enough to prefer it to phlox drummondii. 
When once put in a bed it will ‘‘self-sow” yearafter 
year. Set six inches apart. 


Sanvitalia.—If I remember rightly this ower was 
a@ novelty of 1865. As a rule, novelties are a nuis- 
ance; but this is an exception, sure enough, Itisa 
low, spreading, hardy annual, growing about six 
inches high. Flowers yellow, double, and semi- 
double, produced in, great profusion from the last of 
June until frost. Perhaps it had better be treated as 
half-hardy, however. For smail beds and edgings 
it is excellent. .The foliage is fine for a plant of its 
habit. Ranks with the portulaca as a bedding plant, 
and if the flowers were any color but yellow, would 
have few equals. Is good for dried bouquets, and 
will last for years. Sow in cold-frame or seed-bed. 
Set eigitt inches apart. - - 

Scabiosa (Mourning Bride).—This flower is well 





bedding, but just the thing for a hedge, setting the | ' 


this trouble, however, for they grow readily from } 


known and needs no description, with the excep- 
tion of one variety which is the only oneI would 
really advise to cultivate. You will find it in most 
catalogues under the title of Scabiosa nana fl. pl. 
var. Never mind trying to understand the mean- 
ing of this long name. You'll find it just as I have 
written it, which will answer every purpose. If you 
love flowers and continue to cultivate them, these 
names will become perfectly clear to you and as 
easy to speak as any other. This variety is a dwarf 
plant, growing about one foot high, of compact 
habit, and continuing in bloom until in October. It 
often lives through the winter. Makes a lovely bed, 
and should be set ten inches apart. Sow in seed-bed. 
Ten-Weeks Stock.—Almost all our seedsmen call 
this a half-hardy annual. As it won’t hurt the 
flower, or any body else, I will plainly say I don’t 
believe it! If it is not hardy I’m dreadfully mis- 
taken. (You will understand by this that the writer 
never made a mistake!) I have had young plants 
exposed to severe frosts in the Spring without in- 
jury, while all will acknowledge the fact of their 
flowering away into October. Then it often lives 
through the winter in the house, flowering all the 
next season out of doors. It must be a remarkably 
hardy half-hardy annual, at any rate. There! I’ve 
settled the question—in my own mind, at least. 

The old single stock is known everywhere; but 
the double is still quite a rarity. I’m very much 
afraid it will remain so. Out of a paper of the dou- 
ble, for which you will have to pay twenty or 
twenty-five cents, you may have a half-dozen plants 
with double flowers—the rest single and semi-dou- 
ble. In fact, no flower seems so determined to lead 
a “single” life as this. The ‘“ New, largest-flowered 
Dwarf, Blood Red,” will probably give you a larger 
percentage of double flowers than any other. Sow 
in cold-frame or seed-bed. Seeds germinate very 
freely. Set ten inches apart. Transplant as soon 
possible, or they may become slender, or ‘ drawn,”’ 
and then the flower will be miserable. 








THE DYING WIFE. 


OLD me closer, darling, closer, 
Lay my head upon your breast, 
Where so often you have soothed me; 
For I’m weary and would rest. 


Fold me closer, darling, closer, 
Faint and fainter grows my breath. 
Is it night? I scarce can see you. 
Tell me, husband, is this death ? 


Fold me closer, darling, closer. 
Oh, my husband, must we part! 

Nay, turn not away in anguish, 
God will heal thy stricken heart. 


Closer, darling, fold me closer, 
For I feel relentless death, 

Round my heart his icy fingers 
Twining closer at each breath. 


Fold me closer, darling, closer, 
Help me say, love, * It is well ”— 

To the Saviour’s arms resign me— 
Kiss me, now; dear one, farewell! 








THE PRUSSIAN WAIN. 
BY 6. ©, H. 


HE most vital difference that can come be- 

tween married people, in America, is a 
difference in politics. When people love each other 
truly, whatever diverse opinions on religious mat- 
ters they may individually have, are so fused and 
blended in the sacred fire that purifies each heart, 
that. the chain is perfect and strong between them. 
They are content to believe that the Divine love 
holds many links; and that each, perhaps, is neces- 
sary and allare useful. The varying chords which 
education, inheritance, temperament or surround- 
ings strike out in each human soul, may blend in 
perfect harmony when the keys are swept by the 
strong.hand of love!” 

Thus.aunt Bennet in her letter to me, congratu- 
lating me on my engagement and replying to my 
own somewhat incoherent epistle announcing the 
fact. ‘Buta Democratic husband,” the dear lady 
went on, with a sudden fall from sentiment into a 
lower theme, “can never make a woman happy 
who has been educated in a more liberal school. 
Your grandfather was such a consistent Abolition- 
ist that he did not vote at all until the latter years 
of his life. And though his sons both’ fought and 
voted, I know that the uncompromising spirit still 
lives, especially in the women of our family. There- 
fore, my dear Edith, I have no fear that the man of 
your choice is other than a true Republican, and as 
such acceptable to us all. But rest assured that if 
you do think differently on matters that underlie 
the thought and actions of every day,—trouble will 
come of it. You will teach your children the great 
truths—.” 

“Oh! a truce! a truce!, aunt Bennet,?’’ cried I, 
throwing down her letter and leaning out of the 
window in the cool night air. 

What a woman! Asif there could be any differ- 
ence between Russell and me. When the very first 
time I ever saw him we were both riding in the big 
hay-wagon on our way to the Fremont meeting at 
D—— town. It was years and years ago, but I well 
remember that first entrance of woman into poli- 
tics. The market-wagons, the carriages, and every- 
thing that could go on wheels, went streaming up 
the road to D—— town; there were as many wives 
and daughters as there were farmers in that pro- 
cession! Our hay-wagon stopped here and there 
along the road to take up a neighbér, and at one 
gate this boy, Russell Ward got in. We children sat 
on the floor of the wagon, down among the straw 
and the jolts, and this new boy talked very largely 
of Burlingame, and gave me my first ideas that 
anti-slavery meant “fight” in the new order of 
things. The old order, which was the creed of our 
household, was dead-weight resistance outwardly, 
and an active smuggling business on the Pennsyl- 
vania state line. @ 

* “No, no, aunt Bennet! Russell was a Repubfiean 
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warning, I’d rather sing psalms than be quiet, any 
day; and we shall go to meeting or church as it 
,happens to be fair weather or stormy.” 

And so I never finished aunt Bennet’s letter, nor 
do I know that there was any more in it concerning 
the discords of married life. But I do know there 
might have been, and I do know there is one differ- 
ence at least as “trying” as political incompati- 
bility. 

One morning, just before we were married, I was 

* sitting in the parlor with my little work-basket on 
the broad window-sill beside me. I was sewing—at 
least I had been before Russell came in. This same 
work-basket was always a great source of amuse- 
ment, a new and delicate toy to him; and he was 
allowed as an especial favor to unroll the pretty 
housewife with its glittering ranks of needles, and 
to tangle the green leaves of the emery strawberry 
with all the silk spools within reach. This morning 
nis curious fingers drew forth a tiny vial which was 
hiding itself amid a roll of ruffling. 

“Why, Edith,-what in the world is this doing 
here ?”’ 

““That’s Hepar,’’ I said calmly, taking up my 
ruffle again, ‘‘Ihad aslight sore throat this morning.” 

“*'You don’t mean that you have taken this ?’”’ con- 
temptuously balancing it on his fore-finger. ‘‘ How 
many did you take ?”’ 

“* Six,” I said gravely, though I was laughing in- 
wardly. 

Russell was altogether too strong and sensible to 
go through any of the usual rhodomontade about 
swallowing the entire vial, pellets and all; but he 
looked quite grave for a moment and said, “ Edith, if 
you really have sore-throat you shall not trifle with 
it. Oblige me by letting Dr. John look at it. I will 
watch for him and call him in as he gues by to 
dinner.” 

“ Dr. John, indeed !”’ quoth I, ‘‘a snip of my own 
age; what does he know?” For indeed the boyish 
appearance of the young Medicus was far from pre- 
possessing. 

“*Do you call four years of study, nothing?” asked 
Russell, ‘years of grave preparation and daily hos- 
pital work?’’ 

‘* Four years among fetishes! I know what he’d 
do. Either burn my throat to pieaes with a caustic- 
stick, or poke a dreadful pair of,scissors down it, 
when he might as well cut off grandma’s arm to 
eure her rheumatism. I know all about, my dear 
Russeli; I shall take what has always relieved it, 
and you won’t hear of it again. Besides, it’s my 
throat!” 

“‘T was under the impression,” said Russell, sud- 
denly, “that it was mine!” 


And so the little cloud blew over, and all was fair 
weather for our marriage-day. Once, just once, 
before that fifteenth of October, the topic was re- 
newed in a ridiculous way. The wedding presents 
had been pouring in, and I was kept very busy 
writing notes of thanks; when lo! by express, a 
a large morocco box from aunt Bennet. ‘ More 
silver,”’ thought I, ‘‘ Knives, of course, how delight- 
ful! How thoughtful in aunt Bennet!” 

I wouldn’t open it till Russell came in the even- 
ing. He had always good-naturedly tolerated aunt 
Bennet, and now he would see for himself it was 
not only in advice she was munificent. 

So I put the box on the table before him and gave 
the key into his hand, peeping over his shoulders 
for the first glimpse of the shining treasures. He 
unlocked and turned back the lid, and there—instead 
of the glittering silver on its satin bed—stood rows 
on rows of tiny bottles, fluid arnica and aconite and 
the rest of them, flanked by pellets of the smallest 
and highest potency. Enough for an army! On 
top lay a book, full of the most diabolical diseases 
ever invented, and a note from aunt Bennet, that 
she had made me what she considered “ the only 
present,” the means to keep my household healthy 
and happy! The laugh was Russell’s that day, 
though I joined in it till I cried. 

There was more of heroism than satisfaction, I 
must confess, in my heart when I placed the box on 
a bureau in my New York home. I still clung to 
my tiny pellets and administered the simple reme- 
dies from a corner of my work-basket, with the 
fullest faith and enthusiasm. But this phalanx of 
vials was dreadful. I felt there should be a diploma 
tacked away under the lid to justity my opening 
the box. 

And in desperation I took to studying the dire 
volume. With all these elemenis of healing on 
hand, it would be wrong not to master them, so I 
knitted my brows and studied headaches on the 
right side and on the left. I had pretty well ad- 
vanced in the science of temperaments, “ dark- 
haired, passionate patients take nua, fair or phleg- 
matic dispositions, pulsatilla,’’ when the baby came 
to substitute an individual responsibility and put an 
end to generalizing. 

Never was there a “ bleased-er ” or a healthier 
child, and chamemilla, administered in the intervals 
of pap, sufficed for all his baby ills. 

About this time the house next to us was rented 
by a Dr. Bismuth, “ Homeopathische Arzt,” as his 
sign announced. ‘From Prussia, we have not long 
been in this country,” said his good, plain wife, who 
came in the first day with some neighborly question 
as to butcher and baker. Herr Bismuth wasa short, 
stout man of forty-five, with positively the sun- 
niest face I ever saw. He looked out overhis flow- 
ing brown beard like a youthful Kriss-Kringel, and 
I always expected to see toys come out of his great 
pockets, instead of his huge mittens. As he passed 
and re-passed my window daily, his eyes would 
beam most joyous greeting to baby, standing there 
(poor fellow, he had none of his own !) till the little 
fellow came to know him and would crow out in 
laughing response. Gradually, baby’s mother too, 
began to acknowledge the sunny salutation that 
seemed so natural and neighborly. 

I do not think his out-door praetice was very ex- 
tensive at this time; but daily, in his office hours, 
his door was besieged by the forlornest of women 
and children, with here and there an anxious fath- 
er, carrying a pallid German baby to the Herr 

Doctor. 


Of course the ancient grudge in my husband’s 
mind towards the “infinitesimal potencies” had a 
fresh stimulus whenever the next neighbors were 
mentioned or thought of. Many were Russell’s 
jokes over the “metaphysician,” though he ad- 
mitted Herr Bismuth had probably a kind enough 
heart under that Kriss-Kringel coat. ‘“ He must be 
a@ good-natured chap to have those poor folks ring 
his bell from morning to night, but it’s a pity he 
don’t deal out hot soup to them, instead of sugar- 
powders.’’ 

“ But, Russell, they get well, for ali thé sugar!” 

** Nonsense, Edith; don’t you suppose people fell 
ill in old times before medicine was invented, and 
got well without it?” 

“Oh! if you admit,” I retorted, * that your allo- 
pathic cures are the result of time and nature,’’ 

“ Allopathy assists nature, lends her a helping 
hand." 

‘* Homeopathy accents nature and sends her heal- 
ing powers to the spot where they need to go. Dis- 
ease is a product,” I majestically continued, “ of 
your constitutional tendencies and certain outside 
influences brought to bear on them. If by your 
medicines, you create another product—another and 
mild type of disease,——”’ 

“Mercy! Edith,” cried Russell, stopping me mid- 
way in my learned definition, “all out of aunt Ben- 
net’s box, you absurd child! what remote German 
ancestor has put this speculative nonsensé in your 
veins?” 

“He was’ first cousin,’ I said, gravely, ‘“‘to the 
man who invented blue pills.” 

‘“‘As for your Herr Bismuth,” said Russell, re- 
suming his interest in the previous question, ‘if it 
wasn’t for his sign, hang it, I might have invited 
him in some evening to smoke a pipe over Schles- 
wig-Holstein or Schleiermacher. And somebody 
next door touches that old piano with a master 
hand—too masterful for a woman’s. But, confound 


mans must reduce everything to science, so they’ve 
invented Homeopathy, as the science of delusion. 
And it’s only fanciful people like yourself, my wife, 
who can be deluded by it. You are better or worse 
of imaginary ills, of course. 1 see your book has a 
preseription against fear and rage and sudden joy. 
But if I should break my leg, for instance, would 
your doctor give me aeonite to bring it straight 
again?’ 

“Very likely,” I replied, ‘after he had set it; or, 
maybe, arnica, and then yeu wouldn’t toss with 
fever all day, as your brother did with his broken 
arm last winter.’’ 

‘“Well, well,” said Russell, retreating before a 
fact, “‘ your Herr Bismuth looks like a genial, good 
fellow ; and if he were only an honest baker or pho- 
tograp her, or if he taught the Deutsche Sprache for 
a living, I would certainly be friendly; but as it is, 
I don’t want him ever to cross my door-mat. And 
if Russy is sick while I’m gone——” 

“Gone!’’ it was dreadful to think of. Why 
couldn’t the’ house.send somebody else! We had 
planned our trip to Europe ever since our bridal 
trip began in West-Philadelphia and ended in For- 
ty-first street, but it wasn’t to come off for five 
years yet. There was even a Hurope purse, or 
credit, rather, on our housekeeping books, and we 
had calculated to the last franc what it would cost, 
On the steamer, so much, steward’s fees and all; 
two weeks here, two days there; railroad, so much ; 
Cornice Road, so much; gondola, so much; Rhine 
dampfschiff, so much; powrboires everywhere, and 
home again. 


And here was the “house” sending off Russell, 
at a minute’s notice, to travel against time, and in 
the teeth of the gathering war-clouds, to pick up 
French goods. 

“Why couldn’t Mr. Grantley go himself?” I asked 
one dozen times, ‘‘he always went before; he’s 
afraid, I know.” 

“Grantiley’s getting old, and he travels slowly al- 
ways, so it’s best I should go. I’ll be home again 
before you've finished ‘Lecky’’’—for ‘‘ Lecky’’ was 
astanding joke. The ‘History of the Rise of Ra- 
tionalism’’ was brought out regularly of an even- 
ing, and as regularly thrown aside for more enchant- 
ing talk. Then, returning to the charge, ‘‘ Promise 
me, my wife, if the baby should need a doctor, that 
you won’t put him in charge of this Prussian pow- 
wow, but will send for Dr. John ?”’ 

Dr. John, who had been Russell’s college chum, 
was induced by him to come to Gotham soon after 
our settlement there, and was already driving his 
gig about Murray Hill. 

“If Dr. John,’’ I asked, as that worthy was some- 
thing of a sangrado in his heroic treatment, ‘if Dr. 
John should propoge to bleed or blister, Russell, 
should I let him do it?” 

I Could see my husband wince at thought of a tor- 
ture on that satin skin, or a lancet amid those RAP: 
veins. ‘‘ Nonsense; you know he won't.” 


“ How should I know? I know that he gives you 
quinine till your ears ring and you can hardly see, 
and when you’re reduced to the verge of idiocy he 
wisely orders you to discontinue. Why shouldn't 
he do any other old-fashioned thing? Besides,” 
said I, lightly, to put aside the disagreeable sub- 
ject and the promise I could not make *‘ Homeo- 
pathic babies don’t get sick; won’t you trust him 
to Dr. Box ?” 

“Dr. Box,” said Russell, going over to the bureau, 
where the medical chest reposed on its mat of blue 
satin; “Dr. Box!” crashing his hand down upon 
the lid; * put it in my trunk, Edith, and I'll throw 
it overboard in mid ocean to calm the storms.” 
Then, lifting the lid, ‘If it only had been knives, 
we should have been spared our one discord. Well, 
perhaps we should haye grown into Emerson’s 
‘mush of concession’ by this time, if it were not for 
these bottles.’’ Raising one to his lips, “Is this the 
one that is to be taken by moonlight? or is it the 
systemic remedy for a foggy day ?”’ 

“Tl tell you what I'll put in your trunk,’’ said I, 
‘“‘a package of calomel, and you can take it for every 
ill that befalls you, as your ancestors did.”’ 





(To be continued.) 
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LUTHER'S SNOW SONG. 


ON a cold, dark night, when the wind was 
blowing hard and the snow was falling fast, 
Conrad, a worthy citizen ofa little town in Ger- 
many; sat playing his flute, while Ursula, his wife, 
Was preparing supper. They heard a sweet voice 
singing outside— 
“ Foxes to their holes have gone, 
Every bitd urito its nest} 
But I wander here dione, 

And for me there is no rest.” 

Tears filled the good man’s eyes as he said, “‘ What 
a fine, sweet voice! .What a pity it should be spoiled 
by being tried in such weather !” 

“T think it is the voice of a child. Let us open 
the door and see,”’ said his wife, who had lost a little 
boy not long before, and whose heart was opened to 
take pity on the little wanderer. 

Conrad opened the door gnd saw a ragged child, 
who said— 

‘Charity, good sir, for Christ’s sake!” 

“Come in, my little one,” said he. 
rest with me for the night.” 

The boy said, * Thank God,” and entered. The 
heat of the room made him faint, but Ursula’s kind 
care soon revived him. -They gave him some sup- 
per, and then he told that he was the son of a poor 
miner; and wanted to be a scholar. He wandered 
about aiid sang, and lived on the m6ney people gave 
him. His kind friends would not let him talk much, 
but sent him to bed. When he was asleep they 
looked in upon him, and were so pleased with his 
pleasant countenance that they determined to keep 
him, if he was willing. In the morning they found 
that he was only too glad to remain with them. 

They sent him school, and afterward he went 
into a monastery. There, one day, he found a Bible, 


“You shall 


which he read, and learned the way of life. The | edly 


sweet voice of the little singer became the strong 
o of the good news—" Justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Conrad and Ursula, when they took that little street- 
singer into their house, little thought that they were 
nourishing the great champion of the Reformation. 
The poor child was Martin Luther! ‘Be not forget- 
ful to entertain strangers.” 


The following is the whole of the song which Lu- 


ea sang on that memorable night: 


Lord of Heaven! lone and sad, 
I would lift my heart to Thee; 
Pilgrim in a foreign land, 
Gracious Father, look on me. 
I shall neither faint nor die, 
While I walk beneath Thine eye. 


I will stay my faith on Thee 

And will never fear to tread 
Where the Saviour-Master leads ; 

He will give me daily bread. 
Christ was hungry, C was poor— 
He will feed me from store, 


Foxes to their holes have gone, 
Every bird unto its nest; 
But I wander here alone, 
And for me there is no rest. 
Yet I neither faint nor fear, 
For the Saviour Christ is here. 


If I live, He’ll be with me; 
If I die, to Him T go. 
He'll not leave me, I will trust Him, 
And my heart no fear shal] know. 
Sin and sorrow I defy, 


For on Jesus I rely. —Home Words. 





ARTHURS SUBSTITUTE. 


I WENT to pay a visit at the Mays, and I found 
Mr. May and Mrs. May and Fanny and Tom, and 
all the rest, in a great stir about a poor ly who 
lived in one of the back streets. 

‘““What does the doctor say about Mrs. Doty?” 
asks Mr. May, when he comes in to dinner. ‘I want 
you to see to it, Sarah,” he safd to his wife, “that 
she has the best of attendance.” 

‘Fanny, have you carried the beef-tea to Mrs. 
Doty?” Mrs. May asks of her eldest daughter. 

‘*Mother, I did as you bid,” said Tom,” and sent 
the oranges to Mrs. Doty.” 

These, and questions like them, showing an un- 
usual interest in a family I never heard of before, 
aroused my curiosity. 

‘‘ And who in the world are the Dotys?’”’ I asked 
Fanny, ‘‘and what special claims have they on 
you?” 

‘‘ Why, do you not know?” said Fanny, with sur- 
prise. ‘‘Mr. Doty was Arthur’s substitute.” 

‘* Arthur’s substitute! What do you mean?’ for 
the war and its terrible sacrifices seemed so long 
ago. 

“Have you forgotten?’ asked Fanny, and I 
thought there was a touch of reproach in her voice. 
* Arthur was drafted to go the war. The thought 
almost killed father. You know how splendid Ar- 
thur is. Everybody wanted us to get a substitute 
for him. Arthur said, No, he would never ask a 
man to go and be shot for him. Father, too, felt we 
must stand our chances with the rest of the country, 
and his son was no dearer to him than other men’s 
sons were to their parents, Mother said nothing; 
she only prayed and worked to get him ready. 

“One night—it was one Saturday night—Jobhn 
Doty, a man who liked father, came to the house, 
and offered to take Arthur’s place. I shall never 
forget that night. Tom and Caty and Cousin Lou 
were in the room and heard it. Tom ran out. to tell 
us. Then Caty came, then Cousin Lou, and they 
told us how father oried, and I cla my hands 
and flew round; and mother—I shall never forget 
mother. There was never such a sight in this house. 
We were crazy with joy. Arthur did not like to 
give up; but Arthur, you know, was not strong, 
and we all told bim John could fight better than he, 
and John wanted to go. Father gave him a thou- 
sand dollars, but father said that was nothing, be- 
cause money could not pay him. 

*“ And John went, and he was shot; and now we 
feel we can never do enough for John’s family. 
Father has interested himself in getting good situa- 
tions for his two boys; we look after the two girls ; 





and as for Mrs. Doty, she will never want while we 


can do for her. Is n6t that reason enough for 
our interest? He saved our darling Arthur!” 
Arthur’s substitute! Shot in his stead! Yes, that 
was enough to account for all their interest. No 
wonder they devoted themselves so to the family. 
“Yes,” I said, in a moment, ‘“‘ you can never do 
enough for the Dotys, to have Arthur saved to 
you.” 

And then [ thought of owr Substitute, yours and 
mine, and whether we were doing all we could to 
show Him our gratitude for saving ue. Who is our 
substitute ? 

Jesus Christ! 

What is a substitute? 
another. 

Whose place did Jesus take? The place of fnners. 
What made him? ‘He loved us, and gave him- 
self for us.’”’ And “greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friend.” 
Can we ever do enough for Him who has done s0 
much for us? How can we please him most? How 
can we obey him best? What can we do to tell others 
the story of hislove? These are questions always 
springing up in grateful and loving hearte.—H.C.K., 
in the Child’s Paper. 


One who takes the place of 





PUZZLES. * 


Instead of our usual group of Puzzles, we give room to 
the following selected article : 


# . A CHAPTER OF PUZZLES. 


‘“*Two brothers,” began the Professor, impressively ad- 
dressing the hostess, “‘were walking together down the 
street, and one of them, stopping ata certain house, knocked 
at the door, observing, ‘I have a niece here who is ill.’ 
“Thank Heaven,’ observed the other, ‘I have got no niece,’ 
and he walked away. Now, how could that be?” 

“Why, it’s a riddle!” exclaimed Mr. Funnidog, delight- 


“And one that you will not guess in a hurry, simple as it 
is,’ observed the Professor, confidently. ‘‘ Come, ladies and 
gentlemen, solve the problem.” 

“T see—,” ejaculated Mrs. Housewife, 

“Hush! whisper in my ear,” cried Puzzieton, with all the 
excitement of a child witha top. ‘* Don’t let ’em hear it. 
Niece by marriage. Stuff and nonsenge! The thing is not 
any foolish kind of catch at all;” and once more he glanced 
with hostility at Funnidog, as much ag to say: “Such as he 
would ask you.” 

“Nothing can be simpler than my, question,’’ said the 
Professor. ‘ ‘I’ve got a niece that’s ill,’ says one brother. 
‘Thank heaven, I have not got a niece,’ says the other. 
How can that be? You all give it up? Well, the invalfa 
was his daughter.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Mrs. Housewife, despondingly. 
very stupid in us not to find it out.” 

* Yes, indeed, ma’am,” answered the remorseless savant. 
“That failure only shows how difficult it is for ordinary 
minds to grasp more than one idea at the same time. The 
attention is solely fixed on the different varieties of nieces.” 

“And also,” observed Mr. Aloes (who was much displeased 
at being classed among “ ordinary minds”’), “ and also, the 
attention is naturally distracted from the point at issue by 
the brutality of the father’s remark. Now, that igin itself 
‘a catch,’ in my opinion.” 

“ Well, sir, I will give you another simple exercise for the 
underganding, that has no such distracting element,’’ ob- 
served the Professor, coolly. “A blind beggar had a broth- 
er. The brother died. What relation were they to one 
another? Come, tell me that.” 

“ Why, they were brothers,” exclaimed the colonel, with 
the rapidity of a small boy at the bottom of his class, who 
hopes to gain promotion. 

“No, sir,” answered the Professor, regarding Thunder- 
bomb with interest, as a significant type of some low order 
of intelligence ; “‘they were not brothers, or I should scarcely 
have asked the question.” 

“They might be brothers-in-law,” suggested Funnidog. 

“Undoubtedly they might,” replied Puzzleton, with ® 
pitying smile; “‘ but they were not.” 

“Stop a bit,” said McPherson, hurriedly, like one who has 
not got his answer quite ready, but yet doesn’t wish to be 
anticipated. ‘‘The blind beggar, you say, had a brother, 
rand the brother died. Well, of course, if one was dead, you 
know, they could not be brothers any. longer.” 

“The idea is novel,” observed the Professor, gravely 
“but you have not hit on the exact solution. The facu is 
gentlemen and ladies. a blind beggar may be either male or 
female. In this instance she was a female. They were 
brother and sister.” 

“T call that a catch,” said Aloes, gloomily. 

“Well, at all events, it was an easy one, and you all missed 
it,” returned the Professor, with quiet triumph. “ Now, I 
will give you one more example of social arithmetic, which 
will be in all respects bona fide. It is a simple question in 
subtraction, and all I shall ask of you is—since two or three 
guesses would arrive at the truth by mere elimination—to 
write down the reply on paper. A man went into a 
cobbler’s and bought a pair of boots for sixteen shil- 
lings. He put down a sovereign (twenty shillings), and the 
cobbler, having no change, sent to a neighboring public 
house, and gave it to him. Later in the day the landlord of 
the inn sent in to say that the sovereign was a bad one, and 
insisted upon the cobbler making it right, which he accord- 
ingly did. Now, how much did the cobbler lose by the whole 
transaction? There is no play upon words, or anything but 
a common sum in arithmetic.” 

% Why it is the easiest thing in the world,” ejaculated 
Housewife. ‘Of course the cobbler lost Jjust—” 

“ Be quiet, sir!” cried Puzzleton, very angrily. 
down, will you—if you can write.” 

“Scratch a Professor and you will find a Tartar,’’ whis 
pered Aloes. ‘‘ You had better do as he wishes.” 

So we all wrote down what we imagined to be the los 
which the cobbler had sustained, and it was wonderful bow 
opinions differed within such narrow limits. 

The colonel made him lose two pounds. 

Mr. Aloes made him lose just two pounds and the boots. 

Mr. Funnidog made him lose six and thirty shillings. 

Mr. McPherson made him jose sixteen shillings and the 
boots, minus the profit he maa upon the boots (which, said 
the Professor, itis not necessary to take into consideration., 

Mr. Scale Hill, who used to investigate the bills of extor 
tionate Swids landlords, set down the loss with confidence a } 
twelve shillings and the boots. 

Housewife wrote: “Why, of course, he lost the boots and 
twenty-four shillings.” 

Mrs. Housewife and the ladies bit their pens, but decline 
to commit themselves. “They had never been taught, 
they said, “ the Rule of Three.” 
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NEAT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sanday, March 5, (24 Sunday in Lent). 
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...Dennison, lowa 
..... Newton, Mich... 

.- Palmyra, Neb.... 
sawler, lowa.... 





3 VM seeces 
pease sgedocs 60 Members. ..—— 


, Pa. (3d 
Erle, Pan os. +--26 Members. . 


GIBED.. once cece 
Reformed Dutch..Greenville, N. 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
..-Fontana, Kans 


Healdsburg ARES 3 o 
.- New Roche'le, N. ¥.... 


Bliil | Bl Bas! Sse 


Baptist 
ditto 


Leavenworth, Kans. 
. Peshtigo, Wis......+@:- 
Litchfield, Mich 
eere ya a Oregon 


— 
-o 


tto. 
Meth. Episce 
a waitto. 


ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. F 
ditto. J.. 
ditt Rush Centre, Pa.. 
‘Troy Grove, Ul.... 
... Earlham, lowa.... 
«+» »-Lafayette, Ind.... 
oodburn. lowa . 
*,, Sandusky, Ohio.... 
..Monroe, Mich 
.. Minersville, Pa on 
Davenport, Bias dhxv des. posventtabheus 


LOSSES. 


Baptist Gardner, IIl.. fire 
Leneregetionsl, ..-Chicago, mh. [extend Ch.] gale. 

eth. Episcopal...Mokelumue, Cal., fire 

ye Milwaukie, Wis., flre............- ‘a 
Prot. Episcopal.... Tioga, Pa.. fire. ... cc. qeceseeesssseenecees 


ditto. 
ditto. 
Prot. Episc..... 
ditto, eo 
ditto. 
Unitarian 





HOME NOTES. 

rTMHE difficulties attending clerical work on 

the border is thus hinted by a Nebraska cor- 
respondent of the Christian Register: ‘‘ There are 
good elements in all these Western cities to work 
upon in a desultory way, but they are hard to 
organize and consolidate. The minister hardly lays 
hands on a parishioner and calls him his, than he 
(the parishioner, I mean) is off to Chicago, or St. 
Louis, or Indianapolis, or New York, or Salt Lake, 
or Kansas, or out ‘‘on the plains,’’ and somebody 
equally transient, if anybody, must fill his place. 
What do you think of that, you New England par- 
sons, who have learned to love and be loved through 
long series of years?” —~ 


— The Methodist Episcopal Preachers’ Meet- 
ing of this city complete& the discussion of official 
journdlism last week, but did not bring the ques- 
tion to a vote. Dr. Curry claimed that the author- 
ized journals netted the Book Concern large 
amounts, the Christian Advocate itself yielding 
$30,000 annual profits—all of which was employed 
in support of the Episcopacy. 


— The Lafayette Social Union of New Haven, 
Ct.—a sort of Young Men’s Hebrew Society—lately 
took into consideration the desirability of card- 
playing: ‘‘The room was filled. The lecturer held 
the attention of the audience for over an hour. It 
had a great effect upon all the members; for, after 
the lecture was finished, 17 members signed their 
names to a pledge never to play cards.” 


—On the 14th inst. an All-Day Prayer Meeting 
was held at Dr. Payne’s Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in Philadelphia, at which clergymen of nearly all 
the evangelical denominations participated, the 
themes of entreaty being a revival of God’s work 
in the Church, and a blessing on all missionaries of 
vital Christianity. 


— A Liquor Dealers’ League has been organized 
in Eastern Pennsylvania, for the purpose of putting 
down “the so-called Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, which makes it its chief object to ruin the 
business of the honest dealers in beer and liquor.”’ 


— The Mercantile Library of Cincinnati is now 
open to the public every Sunday from one o’cloek 
to six. The step is reported as having the approval 
of several evangelical ministers of that city. 


—A Baptist chureh has been built at Tawas 
City, Michigan, under circumstances thus detailed 
by a correspondent of the Examiner and Chronicle: 
‘*T came to this place five years ago. No meetings 
of any kind, no Sabbath school. I told the people 
I could not live in a place without a Sunday-school 
or prayer-meeting, and soon we had both. Then 
came a Methodist brother who could tell us about 
‘The Lord’s taking out the linch-pins of Pharaoh’s 
chariot.’ Then that presiding elder that immersed 
two with his cpat tucked into his pants and his 
sleeves shoved .above his elbows, apologising ‘ that 
hé was not prepared, but his Baptist brethren al- 
ways were, he believed,’ turning to me. ~* Yes, 
always,’ said I with an Amen... . Finally, on June 
28, 1869, a Baptist church of eight members was 
formed here, the only one between Bay City and 
the North Pole that we knew of at that time.”’ 


— It was. Lewistown, Pa., instead of Lewiston, 
N.Y., where the curious episode between a showman 
and a Lutheran clergyman occurred, whica was.nar- 
rated somewhat fully in a recent number of this 
paper. The obliging correspondent, who sets us 
right regarding the locality, informs us that he has 
personal knowledge of the circumstances, and that 
our statement was “‘ substantially correct.” 


— A weekly journal will shortly appear in San 
Francisco, under the management of the Bishop of 
Alaska. The funds for the paper are supplied by 
the Greek-Rg@sian Church Society, an organization 
under thefpatronage of the Russian Government. 


— Outy of 509 Baptist churches in Indiana— 
whose @tal membership is 34,448—about one-half 


22 | power of the Popes. 





have less than fifty members each. 45 of them have 
less than twenty members. A correspondent of 
the Cincinnati Journal and Messenger intimates 
that there are scarcely half as many clergymeu as 
churches in the State, and instances one case where 
a minister supplies five’pulpits. : 


— The Society of Fnquiry at Andover Seminary 
has published a report of the religious condition of 
thirty-two American colleges. The list does not 
appear to have been made up on any recognizable 
principle, and is, of course, very incomplete. Thus 
Brown University is omitted, while the Virginia 
Military Institution is retained. So far as any de- 
duction from the tables is possible, it means that 
out of 7,615 students in eertain colleges, 3,162 are 
professors of religion, and 874 are studying for the 
ministry. ‘ 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 
[a full text of Father Hyacinthe’s appeal to 
the Bishops of Roman Catholic Christendom 


3 differs in some respect from the brief digest which 
77 | has hitherto been our sole source of information on 
5| this side the water. 


‘“*When the war broke out,” he 
says, ‘‘I watched the disappearance, as of the chaff 
carried before the whirlwind of two despotisms, 


“g|sometimes allied, sometimes hostile, which have 


pressed so heavily on the Church and on the world 
—the Empire of the Napoleons and the temporal 
The partisans of infallibility 
have not understood the religious silenceinto which 
so many souls have withdrawn, and which, more 
than all others, they themselves ought to have ob- 
served.” . . . Hence the audacity of their policy and 
the misconceptions which they indulge in, both in 
regard to the reserve of some, apd the adhesion of 
others. After remarking of his own country that 
‘France cannot dispense with Christianity and yet 
eannot accept it under the oppressive and corrupted 
forms in which it has been clothed,” he turns to"the 
whole body of Bishops: ' 

“Before all else, we require them to tell us 
whether the decrees of the recent council are or are 
not binding on our faith. In an assembly in which 
the, first conditions ought to be entire om of 
discussion, and the moral unanimity of the votes, it 
is well known that the Bishops, considerable by 
their numbers, by the authority of their learning 
and their character, have complained leudly and 
repeatedly of restrictions of every kind imposed on 
their liberty, and have refused to take part in the 
final decision. Isit possiblé that on returning to 
their dioceses, asif awaking from along dream, they 
have acquired a retrospective certainty of having 
actually enjoyed during their sojourn at Rome a 
moral independence of which at the time they were 
not conscious? The very supposition is an insult. 
There is no question here of a mystery above human. 
reason, but simply of a fact of personal experience; 
and a change of opinion in such a case is not to sub- 
mit ireason to authority, but to sacrifice conscience 


Accepting this and the Church remains free to dis- 
regard the dogma. Butit should go further. The 
new doetrine is a part of a system which needs 
thorough rgnovation— “a XIX Century Catholic 
Reformation as the XVI had its Protestant Reform- 
ation.”’ ‘Behold, ye Bishops! the Bride of Jesus 
Christ, who is also yours, the Holy Church, pierced, 
like Him, by five wounds. The first wound which 
we may call that of the first hand, the hand which 
carries the light, is the darkening of the Word of 
God. ... Place the Bible in its true relation to 
science by an intelligent exegesis, and neither will 
have any cause to fear the other; place it in its own 
true relation towards the people by areligious edu- 
cation worthy of it and of them, and it will become 
the surest guide of the life of the people, the health- 
iest inspiration of their worship.” The second 
wound is “the oppression of the intellect and the 
conscience by the abuse of the hierarchical power.” 
Thirdly, there is the celibacy of the clergy: 

“T do not speak of a voluntary celibacy, the more 
agreeable to God in proportion as it is free and joy- 
ots as the love which inspires it, the lot of a few 
souls who are called to it, and maintained in it by 
an exceptional grace. But when it is extended 
without discrimination to natures the most diverse 
and the least prepared; when it is imposed as an 
eternal vow, on their experience and on their en- 
thusiasm, celibacy becomes an institution merciless, 
and too often immoral. Nations who believe that 
they see in it the exclusive ideal of perfection fail 
to recognize the sanctity of domestic life, and, de- 
grading the family to the interest of the cloister, 
make these the e of commonplace, or, at least, 
of earth-born souls, and thus the hearth and the 
home cease to be the altars of God!”’ 


Finally, there are the two wounds of conspicuous- 
‘danger—“ worldly policy” and ‘superstitious devo- 


tion.” ‘It is true,” says Father Hyacinthe, “ that 
the Church must have a policy, because she is of ne- 
cessity in relation with the powers .of this world; 
but its most complete expressions is in the words of 
her Master, ‘When I shall be lifted above the earth, 
T shall draw all men to Myself.’ Is this that policy 
of a temporal power and of a secular arm which re- 
gards the possession of some provinces in Italy and 
some privileges in Europe as the essential condition 
of the empire of souls, and as the pivot of the whole 
spiritual edifice? It is a policy as disastrous to the 
Church and to the world as the revolution which 
she serves in seeking to combat it.’”’ Of the super- 
stitious elemenf, he remarks : 


“External, I had almost said material, devotions 
are multiplied without measure; the veneration of 
saints, especial ly of the Blessed Vi is developed 
in a proportion, and yet more with a 
foreign to the true sentiment of Catholicism; and 
we feel among us the diminution of that worship of 
the Father in spirit and in truth which Jesus 
made the soul of his religion. This is the condition 
to which our sins have reduced the of Christ 
upon earth ;#the sins of the clergy as much and even 
more than the sins of the people.” 


The appeal closes with the declaration that in no 
wise is its author separating himself from the Holy 
Catholic Faith nor from the Church of his baptism 
and priesthood. He will return to that ministry 
which has been the single promise of his youth, if 
the Church calls, or if she be silent, he will still re- 
tain that heritage ‘‘ whieh has been bequeathed to 
me by my fathers, and which cannot be torn from 
me by excommunications which, being unjust, are 
therefore invalid.” 





The London School Board has just passed 
through a fever of excitement arising from the mo- 
tion of Mr. Smithers that all sessions should be 
opened by prayer. The Record, in its announce- 
ment of the intended measure, remarks: ‘“ This 
surely would be in consonance with the wishes of 
the electors, who have undoubtedly chosen four- 
fifths of the members of the Board distinctly on the 
ground of their Christian profession. Some were 
ehosen because they were Churchmen; others be- 
cause they were Wesleyans and Dissenters. Asa 
legitimate consequence we should require of all 
these gentlemen that they should act as if they had 
a creed, and felt its value, its reality. The rule and 
practice of the House of Commons, introduced into 
the London School Board, would harm no man— 
‘vould oppress no man, If five minutes were spent 
at the opening of each meeting in prayer, the result 
would be that Professor Huxley and Mr. C. Clarke, 
and those who think with them, would adopt the 
habit of attending at five minutes after the hour. 
And that would be all the inconvenience inflicted 
upon them.” When the question finally came up 
there was a fierce debate with a storm of resolutions 
for and against the suggestion. Subsequently, how- 
ever, thirty-seven members proposed, in a formal 
requisition, that a room should be setapart for those 
who sought to begin the work of public debate by 
the exercise of united prayer. To that plan, says 
the Daily Telegraph, Professor Huxley offered no 
objection, and the amendments hostile to the pro- 
posal for public prayer were withdrawn, on the 
understanding that the separate room would be 
granted for the use specified. ‘‘ The only difficulty,” 
continues the Telegraph, with a British eye to ways 
and means, ‘is presented by the question, Who is 
to pay for the privilege? At present the School 
Board receives a lodging from the Corporation of 
London, and is put to no extra expense by the pos- 
session of anextra room. But it must soon havea 
local habitation of its own, and in that case the ad- 
ditional room may represent an item in the expendi- 
ture. The sum, however, will be so slight that the 
most violent of secularists will not, we trust, offer 
any narrow-minded objections.” 





MISSIONS. 


R EV. MR. WITTING, missiorary to Sweden, 
-W for the Methodist Bpiscopal Church, in his 
last annual report gives an incident illustrating the 
earnestness of some of the new converts. ‘During 
the latter part of the year Brother Nilssen was in- 
vited to preach in a neighboring village. He did so, 
and among others a rich farmer, who also was a 
school director, and who for many.years had had 
the form of godliness, was powerfjilly baptized by 
the Holy Ghost, and joined, shortly after, our so- 
ciety. He wanted now to have regular preaching, 
and by his influence the school-house was opened 
for a few times; but this was soon stopped. He 
went always to bring our preachers; but as lie had 
no horse that he could use for the purpose, he hired 
one of his neighbors’. But when they found out 
that he wanted the horse in order to fetch Methodist 
preachers out to their village, they denied him the 
favor, and he could not get any horse more. 
Then he went right off and bought the best horse he 
could find, calling him ‘The Mission Horse,’ he let 
every one understand that he had bought him and 
should keep him solely for the purpose of fetching 
Methodist preachers out there with. And the school- 
house being closed, his house is now a regular 
preaching-place.”’ 





Home missionaries, as well as those in foreign 
lands, have their share of deprivations. Thus the 
wife of one of these earnest laborers writes to the 
Congregationalist: ‘I don’t know asany lady would 
care to know how long since my cloak was bought. 
Perhaps some would be shocked to hear that I have 
no silk dress, and have had none since my marriage, 
and that I cannot afford kid gloves and new furs. 
It is even so, and yet I am warm and comfortably 
clad, and have mnch to be thankful for. I should 
like books, I did think if Mrs. Durant had just 
scattered ber $1,000 worth of books among the 
graduates of Mt. Holyoke, or among the poor 
clergymen’s wifes, what a blessing it would have 
been! Why, not many of us can afford to spend 
$10 a year for books. The husband must have this 
and that periodical, and once in a time a new book; 
but he can get along without a Whittier, and Hol- 
land, etc., etc., and so must we.”’ 





A pleasant story is told by Rev. J. W. Munro of 
the Guiana, West India Mission. One Sunday, on 
going into the vestry of the station, he found a 
common laborer sitting on the steps awaiting fim. 
‘** Last year,”’ said the man, ‘‘I was poor, had noth- 
ing, scarcely clothing for my wife and children; 
but since I took your advice, I have food for my 
family, and clothes with which: they are able to 
come to chapel; and, sir, I may tell you we are very 
happy, we live good. I want to hire that pew I sit 
in for my family : how much forit?’’ On being told 
fifteen shillings a quarter, he said, “‘ Well, here is 
the money for all last year, for though we did not 
all sit in chapel last year, yet I want to pay.” The 
sum paid was three pounds. He then said, “ Now I 
want to give you this towards the debt on the mis- 
sion-house, the first fruits of my arrowroot this 


has} year.” The sum was five dollars. Subsequently he 


addressed the children at a monthly meeting ina 
feeling speech of which this was the pith,—‘* My 
young friends God is the best banker I ever knew. 
He gives plenty of interest,”’ 





At Benares, India, a Hindu Fakir has been con- 
verted. He was forty-two years old. Rev. Mr. 
Lenpolt, who visited him, says: ‘‘He told me that 
he had from his childhood been anxious to know 
God. When eighteen years old he became a Fakir. 
He spent two years in a solitary hut, but finding, 
that the world remained within him, he had a place 
excavated under ground, and sat there without 


seeing sun or moon, orspeaking to any one. If food 
was placed before him he ate it, if not, he fasted. 
At the end of two years he found his health declin- 
ing, but his end of obtaining God by contemplation 
was as far off as ever. He then descended again” 
and spent eighteen long years more, but at the end 
thereof he was as far from his end as ever. On nry 

speaking to him of Christ, showing what he had 

done for us, how He meets all the aspirations, long- 

ings, and wants of our immortal spirits, he exclaim- 

ed several times: ‘ Jesus Christ is a Saviour such as 

I want. I want a Saviour, a Saviour, and he is my 

Saviour: I will follow you.’ ”’ 

One of the native missionaries of the Methodist 

New Connection at Pekin, China, is described as fol- 

lows by Rey. L. N. Wheeler? ‘‘ He is a literary man, 

possessing the fifth degree in official rank or stand- 

ing. Heis seventy-two years of age, although he 

calls himself only ten years old, considering the 

sixty-two years spent without a knowledge of the 

true God, as worse than lost. Notwithstanding his 

age and growing infirmities, this remarkable map 

is fired with zeal for the cause of our Master, and 

delights to preach the Gospel to his heathen coun- 

trymen. He carries asmall-print New Testament 

upon his breast in a bag fastened about his neck, 

and frequently points to it, or holds it up as he 

speaks of the precious truths it contains. During 

the intense suspense and anxiety which followed the 

Tientsin massacre he would spend whole nights iv 

prayer, and was found by the missionary prostrate 
upon the ground engaged in earnest supplication 

that God might interpose and overrule passing 

events and cause the wrath of man to praise him.” 


India has proved one of the most hopeful of 
missionary fields. There are 260,000 Protestant 
Christians and 2,000 native preachers and catechists 
in that country. A hundred thousand boys and 
thirty thousand girls attend school where the Bible 
is specially taught. Twenty-five missionary so 
cieties converge their labors upon this point, and 
tracts, newspapers, magazines and Bibles are dis- 
seminated in vast quantities. 





‘VE DID IT UNTO ME.” 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


ILL you allow me space to tell a part of 
the story of two or three cases which, I am 
sure, will interest yourself and your readers. 

A widow with a large family of children, the 
youngest but little more than one year old, has 
struggled to keep them from starvation and from 
being turned upon the street. Her health has 
been very feeble, and she has worked entirely 
beyond her strength and during unseasonable 
hours. She has doubtless suffered greatly for 
want of proper nourishment, going for many days 
without a particle of animal food, while her con 
stitutional debility demanded it daily, but she was 
only too glad to take bread with a cup of tea. 
All this she has done without complaint and with 
a hopeful spirit. Has needed medical advice but 
sought it not, because she could not remunerate 
a physician’s services. Meeting, a few days since, 
their old physician, he told her that she must not 
take a needle in her hand again ; that she would 
eventually, certainly, become blind, and that she 
was liable to this at any moment; that any morn 
ing she might awake to sight sightless; and that 
to continue to sew would only serve to hasten the 
crisis. Her husband died 6f disease contracted in 
the army, and papers were made out and sent 
through the representative of the district in which 
she resides, who remembers receiving them, but 
cannot tell what became of them; supposed he 
had sent them to the Pension Bureau, but they 
cannot be found there; and some of these papers 
cannot be duplicated, so that final success is ques- 
tionable. The Hon. Horatio King, of Washing- 
ton, has with great kindness undertaken, without 
charge, to prosecute the matter, and do whatever 
is possible to be done. Even in this crisis she 
does not give up hoping there will come a rift in 
the cloud. No one could see her, with her truly 
interesting and prettily behaved children, with- 
out thoroughly sympathizing with her. I hope 
some may hear her story who will be unwilling 
she should suffer as she has done. 


ANOTHER WIDOW. 


The following letter, addressed. to Mr. Beecher, 
came to me for attention during his absence from 
the city. The writer is from one of the North- 
eastern States, and is seemingly all that her lette: 
indicates—virtuous, intelligent, ladylike, and de- 
serving the sympathy and assistance of those more 
fortunate. I have erased the names of the insti- 
tutions to which she alludes. It is a sad fact that, 
in neither New York or Brooklyn is there even a 
temporary shelter for a truly respectable woman. 
Her letter will speak for itself : 


BROOKLYN, Feb. 13, 1871. 
Rev. and Dear Sir: 

* * * Twill tell you as briefly as possible my object 
in writing you. In the first place I want to ask yeu if there 
is in New York or Brooklyn a home or asylum, where a 
woman of character, without means, can find shelter for a 
day or week ? Will you have patience while I write a chap- 
ter in my life’s experience? Some years ago Heaven, in its 
mysterious wisdom, took from me my husband, castine mc 
upon the cold world with two helpless little daughters, with 
little means. I have struggled through seas of trouble, en- 
deavoring to keep my darlings with me. Finding my health 
giving way, and my means a)most exhausted, I decided a 
few weeks ago to come to this city, and try and procure a 
situation as housekeeper in some gentleman’s family. To 
this end, I advertised in the New York Herald. have had 
many responses, but most of them have been from men of 
utterly depraved minds. If I did not prefer honest indus- 
try to guiltiest infamy I could now be riding in my coach 
Now I will tell you why T make the inquigy regarding a 
home. T caught a severe cold, and was qtite ill for some 





‘days. My money became exhausted. I sent:for more, but 
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was disappointed ffom day to day. Fearing that I should 
be cast out upon the world if my boarding-mistress knew 
my situation, [ concluded to find the Home, if my 
weak state would pernait. After a long, cold ride I reached 
it, on —— street. 

I was received by a little girl, and seated in a pleasant 
parlor. AsI sat there waiting to see the Matron, I thought 
how must the angels smile upon this institution. Presently 
the Matron entered. I told her my situation, that I was 
without money and wanted a home for a few days, until aid 
reached me. She informed that she had but two rooms of an 
imferior order, only fit for persons very low. She asked 
me no questions, from whence I came or whither I went. 
Sae advised me to go to the ——- —— Home, on —— street. 

.s T left this home for the friendiess, the thought filled my 

nind that if that lady, whosuperintended that Home, ever 
possessed much sympathy with her sister women her position 
nad exhausted it. Almost fainting with cold and fatigue, 
i reached the —— -Home. The Matron was out, but I 
was seated in alarge, pleasant parlor, where my eyes were 
instantly erected with these words, ‘**God bless our home.” 

As I sat awaiting the arrival of the Matron, a sad, delicate 
lady, who was the only occupant of the room except my- 
self, asked me if [ wished to obtain board, I answered in 
the affirmative. She said she thought it would be impossi- 
ble, as all the rooms were full. I then asked some questions 
which gave me the information that by paying $5 per week 
invariably in advance I could have a comfortable m and 
board. Christian or heathen, I was satisfied was Ro 
place for me, while my pocket contained but siz cents. * * 
i ask you again, is there no place where a Christian woman 
can find shelter, must she first sink into degradation before 
the sympathy of her sisters can be reached? If so, this isa 
tempiation to the destitute to fofsake all that is good. Do 
you know a Christian gentleman who wants the serviees of 
a woman of character and capability to superintend his 
home, where I with one of my little girls might have a quiet 
home? ff you do, you will confer a great blessing upon 
your humble correspondeat by informing me. Do you 
know any lady of wealth and affection who would adopt 
one of my little daughters? My little daughters are pretty 
and intelligent, and the future opening pvefore them drives 
me at times almost to madness. * * * 


Yours, very respectfully, M. 


{ will not trespass further on your patience, 
though my purpose was to state another very 
pressing case. Any sums sent to your care shall 
be applied as directed; and should any of your 
city readers desire, they can visit the first-men- 
tioned family. 

S. B. Havuipay, 


214 High St., Brooklyn. 





Ne ews of the Week, j 








HOME. 


-\VONGRESS.—The Senate passed the Legis- 

/ \ative, Executive and Judicial Appropriation 
bill on Tuesday. The resolution in reference to the 
acquisition of British America was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Ona Wednesday 
the Indian Appropriation bill was considered dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening, and again during 
Thursday, but no vote was reached. On Friday the 
Pacific Railroad Committee presented a report 
recommending that the Government should trans- 
port all its freight overland and retain fifty per 
eent. to provide for the semi-annual interest. A 
majority of the Judiciary Committee reported 
against the opinion of the Attorney-General, claim- 
ing that the Government has no right to retain more 
than fifty per cent. of the amount of transportation 
over the road. The Judiciary Committee reported 
favorably on the bill repealing the test oath. The 
House bill entitled ‘‘An Act to aniend an act ap- 
proved May 3ist, 1870, to enforce the right of citizens 
of. the United States to vote in the several States of 
the Union, and for other purposes,” was called up 
in the regular order ofbusiness. This is what our 
Democratic contemporaries are pleased to style 
‘The Bayonet Election Bill,” and it was passed by 
astrictly party vote after an all-night session. On 
Saturday, after sundry mishaps, the bill authoriz- 
ing an Eposition of American Industries at Phila- 
delphia in 1876, was passed. 


Appropriation bills are to have precedence over 
af other business in the House during the remain- 
der of the session. On the 22d the Deficiency bill 
was passed, appropriating $10,677,525. This includes 
$1,394,897 for the New York Post Office. During the 
debate on this bill a lively, not to say disgraceful 
pasage took place between Messrs. Butler and 
Farnsworth. On Thursday the Senate resolution 
prescribing an oath for Mr. Miller, of Georgia, was 
concurred in. The day was chiefly devoted to ap- 
propriation bills. That for fortifications and de 
fences was passed after some discussion, as ‘was that 
making appropriations for improvement in rivers 
and harbors. On Friday the Omnibus Appropriation 
bill occupied the greater part of the day. This ap- 
propriates $33,585,992, but no vote was taken either 
then or on Saturday, when it came up again. Five 
thousand dollars more was voted to Vinnie Ream 
for the Lincoln statue, of which we trust we have 
now heard the last, at least in the way of appropri- 
ations. The Second Session of the Forty-first Con- 
gress terminates on Friday, and the Forty-Second 
Comeress will organize on Saturday. 


A preliminary organization of the Joint Com- 
mission was effected on Monday before the arrival 
of the absent Commissioners, to wit: Sir John 
Macdonald and Sir Stafford Northcote, the last of 
whom has been appointed in place of Sir John Rose, 
whe was unable to serve. We regret'to see that the 
partisan journals as well as many politiciins who 
cannot endure to see any measures carried to a 
successful conclusion under the present adi inistra- 
tion, are preparing to place ont tacles in the way of 
the Commission. Among these, common report 
places Senator Sumner, who, it is supposed, will 
use all his influence and eloquence to, overthrow 
the President's plans relating to San Domingo, if 
not to nullify the proceedings of the Joint Com- 
mission. 

An interesting series of letters, which have 
passed between Generals Sherman and Hancock 


relating to a question of rank, has just been pub- 
lished by the authority of the Secretary of War. 
When Genéral Thomas died, General Schofield, the 
junior officer of his grade in the army, was assigned 
tothe command of the wilitary division of the 
Pacific. This General Hancock regarded as a slight, 
inasmuch as in his opinion that military division 
was more important than the one to which he was 
ordered. He wrote to General Sherman stating his 
grievances, and hereupon arose the correspondence 
which embraces many remarks which might quite 
as well have been omitted. Among the last of the 
published letters are two short ones, which contain 
the gist of the whole matter. General Sherman 
saysin one, that the command of military divisions 
has never been assigned strictly according to rank, 
and the President's Secretary says in the other, by 
the President's order, that General Sheridan’s com- 
mand was purposely kept open during his absence 
in Europe, so that he could draw his full pay while 
engaged in observing military operations abroad, 
This explanation may not be wholly satisfactory to 
General Hancock, but it will suffice for the general 
public. 


The recent appalling disasters on land and 
water probably had due weight in Congress when 
the vote was taken on the Steamboat bill, the 
provisions of which are more stringent than those 
of any general measure heretofore enacted in this 
country. When it goes into effect, no boat will be 
licensed until all the requirements of the act have 
been complied with, and that thege are tolerably 
complete is evident from the following summary: 
All steamers must have apparatus for filling the 
hold with water in case of fire; must have stoves 
securely fastened, and the adjacent woodwork com- 
pletely protected ; must at all times have fire-engine 
apparatus in working order; must not carry certain 
specified freights anywhere within reach of the en- 
gine fires: must be provided with permanent stair- 
ways, so that passengers can escape to the upper 
deck in case the boat sinks; must be amply provid- 
ed under certain rules, with life-preservers, etc., 
The act further provides for the inspection of boil- 
ers, the examination of officers, the erection of 
water-tight bulkheads in ocean or lake steamers, 


*} and makes officers responsible for the lives of their 


passengers, under pain of trial for manslaughter in 
case of carelessness, besides permitting suits for the 
recovery of damages arising from non-compliance 
with the law. 


Such being the act, the next thing 1s to enforce 
it, and here the characteristic recklessness of steam- 
bout men will interpcse a serious obstacle. The ease 
with which carelessness can be proveniy court is only 
equalled by the.ease with which it can be disproved. 
If army officers (vide the West Point cadet case) are 
to be allowed to lie, surely engineers and deck- 
hands cannot be debarred the privilege of perjuring 
themselves in behalf of their employers’ pockets, 
and we cannot but fear that, while the act is ad- 
mirable in design, the Government will find great 
difficulty in securing its enforcement. Nevertheless 
we do not despair of Civil Service reform, and when 
that is effected we may reasonably hope for faith- 
ful and vigilant officers in all departments. Rail- 
roads, too, will probably demand Congressional 
attention before long, as they are, just now, not far 
behind steamboats, in the way of accidents. The 
Grand Jury of the Court of Oyer and Terminer 
has made a presentment to Judge Sutherland in 
‘relation to the running of trains over railroads of 
this State, the immediate occasion being the New 
Hamburg disaster. It is recommended that the ex- 
ample of Connecticut be followed in requiring all 
trains to come to a full stop before crossing a draw- 
bridge or any bridge having a span of more than 
159 feet. Such a law would undoubtedly be ob- 
noxious to that portion of the public which prefers 
to take its chances, but would doubtless eventually 
save many lives. Would it not be better upon the 
whole to require railroad corporations to be a little 
more liberal in the way of stone bridges and iron 
draws? If report be true, nearly all the leading 
companies can afford to expend some millions in 
this way, and the gain in respect to safety and per- 
manence will surely compensate for all temporary 
diminution of dividends. 


Since last week the coal question has become 
as serious as the most uncompromising members of 


the coal and railroad ring can desire. Retail prices 
at the coal yards in this city have gone up to $13 and 
$14 per ton for stove-coal, the price having been 
$8.50 on the Ist of February. One interesting ques- 
tiog now is whether or no the small dealers have 
sold out or are holding back their stock for higher 
prices, and we have not seen this question authori- 
tatively answered. The large dealers, with few 
exceptions, claim to have sold out. The Delaware 
and Hudson Company are, however, selling coal to 
private families at $8.50 per ton, and we trust that 
their praiseworthy action will not be taken advan- 
tage of by speculators. The ruling rates fall most 
heavily upon those who buy their coal by the bas- 
ket or bucket-full, aiid the price of a ton estimated 
by small quantities must be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $30. The Erie Railroad Co. has 
announced that its mines are capable of supplying 
New York with coal, and it is understood that 
measures are being taken to put a force of miners 
at work sufficient to double the present yield. In 
the coal region affairs are in a most unsettled con- 
dition, and the railroad companies are taking ex- 
traordinary precautions to guard against violence 
on the part of the miners, who have threatened 
bridge-burnings and other depredations. The lead- 
ing journa®s unite in advising all persons to post- 


(pone purchasing coal at present, the prevailing 


opinion being that the High rates cannot be sus- 
tained jin view: of the ‘many ‘routes over which 
supplies can be brought without coming under the 
jurisdiction of the coalition. New York is by no’ 





means alone in her lack of fuels Boston, and in 


fact all New England is having a similar experi-| 
ence, and city dealers are even endeavoring to buy 
up small stocks of coalin the country, in order to 
secure the greatest profits possible, during the ex- 


isting crisis. 
’ * 
—_—@——-. 


FOREIGN. 


EACE between Prussia and France will, prob- 

ably, be proclaimed before the close of the week 
the foliowing being the general terms of the agree- 
ment: First, The cession of Alsace and Metz, but 
Belfort to be restored to France. 
ment of a war indemnity of five milliards of francs 
($1,000,000,000,) Third, A portion of French terri- 
tory, with some fortified towns like Sedan, to re- 
main in possession of the Germans until the con- 
ditions of the treaty are fulfilled. Fourth, The 
German army to enter Paris on Monday and occupy 
the Champs Elysées. Fifth, Peace to be proclaimed 
when the French Assemi@y ratifies these con- 
ditions. 
Consultation Commission, including MM. Thiers 
and Favre, and the commissioners have returned 


stituent Assembly. 


Assuming that these conditions are. substantially 
those to which France will be required to submit, 
she must make up her mind to the consideration of 
financial and commercial questions, and the organ- 
ization of a government whig¢h shall render political 
agitations of a revolutionary nature practically im- 
possible. The pecuniary indemnity demanded by 
Prussia is unquestionably large, but so are French 
resources. Even under the adverse ciroumstances 
of the past year, her sugar crop has reached 300,000 
tons, an increase of 20,000 tons over the previous year. 
A glance at the map will show that the region ac- 
tually occupied and possibly devastated by the Prus- 
sian armies is by no means so large, when compared 
with the whole extent of her territory, as might at 
a rough guess be supposed. The total revenue of 
France, in 1869, was something like $350,000,000, but 
this was extorted from an unwilling people by a 
Government whose interior workings have since 
been so completely exposed that the Wonder is how 
any money at all reached the imperial treasury. The 
loss of territory and the occupation of her frontier 
fortresses, isa humiliation which must be borne as 
best it may, there is no alternative. The whole must 
be carried to the account of the Empire, and if her 
present strait leads France to reduce her military 
establishment to reasonable dimensions, we can see 
no reason why the Assembly should not agree to thé 
conditions, rigorous though they are. At all events 
the Commission which is reported to have consented 
to these terms is made up of men, or at least con- 
tains men, who would scarcely pledge the national 
credit for any sum to the paymegt of which they d@ 
not see their way clear. 


Since the appointment of the Joint High Com- 
mission, more correct information has come to 
hand concerning the antecedents of the British 
Commissioners, and itis at least gratifying to find 
that Mr. Gladstone made his selections from the 
best material at hand. It seems that Lord Tender- 
den, who is nominally the Secretary of the Com- 


something of an authority thereon, especially as 
concerns the Alabama claims. A long term of ser- 
vice in the British Foreign Office has fitted him for 
his present position, and the fact that three years 
ago he was attached to a commission appointed to 
report on the neutrality laws of Great Britain, 
shows that his qualifications as a jurist are held in 
high esteem at home. Professor Bernard is the 
author of an “ International History of the Ameri- 
can War,” wherein the Alabama question is dis- 
cussed in all its bearings, albeit with no very de- 
cided leaning to those views of the case which are 
regarded as*American. Sir John A.*MacDonald’s 
strong point is the Fisheries’ Question, and he will 
probably conduct the case for Great Britain. 


The Princess Louise and ,the Marquis are to 
have the customary £30,000 after all, and, what is 
more, the vote in the House of Commons was 
unanimous. In looking over our English exchanges 
we are led te believe that the disfavor with which 
the masses regarded the proposed dowry, was 
largely due to the unpopularity of the Queen. Her 
Majesty, it seems, hasincurred the wrath of London 
tradesmen because, since PrincesAlbert’s death, she 
has declined to hold Court at London, and has 
thereby considerably reduced the amount of money. 
spent in the metropolis. Moreover, it is popularly 
believed that she is saving money for family pur- 
poses from her personal allowance, which the nation 
pays her, in order that she may keep up the pomp 
and circumstance which — prescribes for 
the royal household. 


—_—-- 


Official trade returns for the six months ending 
June ist, 1870, were laid before the Dominion 
Parliament at Ottawa, on the 18th inst. They show 
an increase over the preceding year in exports, im- 
ports, revenue, and shipping. The largest increase | ‘ian 
in imports was from Great Britain, being about 
$3,000,000 in excess of last year. The returns show 
that the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty has 
not affected trade with the United States unfavor- 
ably, the aggregate amount of trad® having in- 
creased while the two countries have changed 
places as regards their relations as importers and 
exporters. Under the treaty the United States ex- 
ported to Canada more than at present, while 
Canada since the abrogation of the treaty has ex- 
ported more largely than before. The value of 
goods actually purchased in bond in the United 
States for the Canadian markets, amounted to 
nearly $3,000,000, showing an aggregate amount of 
transit pr yen ar bere cmenaet aster t * Canadian fa 
porters of ever $14,600,000. - wk shea de 





Second, The pay- |= 


These terms have been accepted by the i 


to Bordeaux to submit their action to the Con-| Lard 


mission, has for some years been a diligent student | p 
of international law, and has come to be considered M 





Aeieaiiiaintia to Sir A. T. Galt of the Dominion 
Parliament, the Fenjan Raid Claims are stronger 
than the Alabama Claims, and he professes to feel 
hurt that the “imperial’’ Government did not re- 
spond more cordially to the Canadian request that 
they might be pressed for settlement. He spoke at 
some length in support of resolutions expressing 
opinions which were not very complimentary to the 
Home Government, nor to the Joint Commission. 
Sir John A. Macdonald replied, and the result was 
that the resolutions were withdrawn, and the Com- 
mission was invited to visit Ottawa. 





~The Markets, 
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PRODUGE. 


RECEIPTS - the principal kings of Produce since our last 
were as follow 


Beans. bush... 5,030' Batter, pkgs - 1 | Eggs. bbis. 
6 Flour bbis,. 


es Meal Ui 


eee 25 8, bu 
rd, tes...... cove 2,457 Driea Fruit. pks.1086 
Cut-meats,pks.. 7,217 Cotton, bales... 22,014 | Grass-Seed, bu..13.52 


Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, Feb. 26th, were as ful- 
Ows: 


Wheat, etc. 


.$1.65@1.85 | oy ? bush 
-1.57@1,65 | 
«+L. 75@1.90 
—— 1.55 | Bariey, @ busa 


White West., ® bush. 
Amber do. # bush.. 
White Genesee, @ bu.. 
Spring, No. 1, # bush 


’ 


State Guvertne. 13 bbl. 5.2006.% 
State Extra 6, 7.30 # bbl.. 8. 1547.2 
Western xtra. e bbl..7 0ba9" 25 | Rye Flour, ae to ex... Be : 
Western medium, bbl. 6.604 at 5 | Corn-Meul, inf to,ex. 

Extra Genesee, # bbi...7.50@¥.25 | 


° Provisions. 
Pork, new Mess, #bb!. 


Flour and Meal. 


} | Rouiiete Be Brive, ® bbl. 7.254 28.0 
i 


65@ 


cee ++ SS | Beet India Mess, ¥ te... 3.0 
os Shoulders, # Os) 
as Hams, pickled. OS Disc. 4a lss 
ex. +BY Bacon, # ® il 
. 10@15 | Lara, choice, # b. 


Beet, is, # %@12 
Beef, plain en, ¥ 


BOD 
Butter. 
tate Extra, # Db. 


Typnazivenie, Bx Ex.,# b. 
stern Ex., 


+ B2@43 | } himenend medium, ? D.. 

SQA Common grades, # ® 

‘ | Roli Butter, Prime... ; 
Cheese. 

State Factories, Ex 16@16\ | State pores Da., Mad Rees «(14 


State Factories, Med...14@15\ | Western Ex....... 
State Farm Dairies, Ex.15%@16 | Western Med.. 10@11 


iia@ le 
1 


Poaltry atid Game. 
,75@2,0C 


of 
” rat Ven! son, saddles, # BD. I ie 
ue | Venison, carcass, } 2D. 9G 


1,00@1,25 
—_——-_>-—---- 


Sundries, 


Cotton, mid.. N, O. @m -.15% | Molasses, N.O 
Came, ‘Java. ¥ Db (gold). "eae : B. W, Flour ah, 
do. Rio, # ® (gold).... W@lé j Berar es #D 
ax, 
| Honey, 


Clover Seed # aoe \¥ 
Timothy ey vu =. é 
Feath: "wh n'y ¥ 

Rough Fla ¥ bu.2.20 

Eges, per doz.. Seer i. a 








Hay. # don 
Straw. ¥ d | 
Hops, 1870, 2 | 








LIVE STOOK. 


NEW YORE, February 2, 1871. 
prune for the week. 


| Stine, — 


bb prime.. 
do do medium 


medium. . 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR i871. 


Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 


willing to pay.a Uberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS, &c. 





eine eed e 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT, a weekly publication of Sermons 
preached by H. W. PWECHER, suitable for preservation and 
binding. The only aut) rizedissue. Terms: Single numbers, ten 
cents. Yearly subscription price, $3.00, giving two volumes of 
about 450 pages each. Half-yearly subscription price, $1.75. Sub- 
scriptions may begin with any number. CLUB RATES—Five cop- 
ies for $12.00. The Publishers will send “ Plymouth Pulpit” and 
“The Christian Union” to one address, for one year for $5.00. 

All Business Communications should be addressed to 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
39 Park Row, New Yerk. 





The American Woman’s Home 


Is a book of which the publishers have sold scores 
of thousands of copies. It is oneof the most popu- 
lar home books ever written; a book of 500 es, 
embellished potusely with pictures of Model 
Hoanes, Wor Plans for building; cuts of in- 
numerable practical Domestic Conveniences and 
the Principles sof Phydology, Ventilation Bonding, 
ry) 0 en n, Heating, 
&e., &e., two — ‘tifa full-page plates oe 
an Snodhe adee engraved Title-Page. e whole bril- 
tly printed on eo paper, and bound in 
oe, oe substantial and _ attractive le. The 
CaTHARINE E. BEECHER and HARRIET 

BEECHER brown. The Independent says: 

“It 4s a book with more substantial merit and less pretension than 
any we have seen for along time. Its title page describes it as‘ a 
guide to the formation and maintenance of economical, health- 
ful, beautiful, and Christian homes;’ and its contents, amply 
vindicate its right to claim this character,” 


And the N. Y. Tribune says: 


“ Almost every small every day perplexity finds its help and 
answer here, and it is a book which, to country readers at least, must 
prove tiivaluable.” 
smalk. every day 
answer here, es ad 





lexity finds its help and 
a i Bk ee to country 


least, 
We will will mail, treo of of an of this admir- 
able book (Price oof posta any on, who will sen 
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two new subscriptions, with $6, for the OCHReTI 
Unrrow (with Maen ari’s W. TON”). 
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SELECT LIVES. 


Tis a well-known result of statistics in Life 
‘ Tnsurances that clergymen’s lives are rated 
longer than that of any other class. On the basis of 
this fact an Association has been formed after a very 
careful examination of the whole subject, the ob- 
jects of which are to induce congregations to insure 
the’ tives of pastors, and to secure the insurance at 
low@ rates than the ordinary, which many Compa- 
nies are quite willing to do. In looking for the ex- 
planation of the longer life, it is ndt to be assumed 
that the clergyman, as a rule, leads an easier life 
than his fellow-men. He is as hard-worked as any 
one. but simple hardwork is not inimical to health 
and life. It is by nervous excitements, troubles, 
anxieties and harrassments of mind, that life gets 
the death-blows, beneath which it prematurely 
succumbs. Ministers are not freer than other men 
from such trials, and, in fact, may have more than 
their share, considering all that they are necessarily 
subjected to. But they may be supposed, as a rule, 
to have a triumph of faith which tends to calm the 
mind, or drown what would otherwise rack the 
physical system, in the enthusiasm of their work, 
in the willingness to suffer for it, and in the hope 
of future blessedness. Besides this, and perhaps 
more evidently effectual in prolonging life, is the 
general temperance and purity which —. 
trate. A calm rising above the ills of life Buch as 
grows out of the Christian faith, with sobriety, 
temperance, and chastity, makes its mark upon the 
insurance tables and the sanitary registers as to 
make them sermons to the unwise. Godliness has 
its profit, as the physician will tell you, in length 
of days. Nature unerring, selects her lives in 
accordance with obedience, and puts a premium 
thereon. 


OXIDATION IN ANIMAL TISSUE. 


HERE isa note current to the effect that some 

French surgeon has suggested a new way of pos- 
itively determining death. If a needle, it is said, is 
inserted in a dead body it will speedily oxidize, or 
rust, while in the living body it will not. There 
must be some singular mistake about this. Sur- 
geons have been too long conversant with dissecting 
instruments not to have noticed the fact if it had 
any truth in it; and there is no reason for saying 
that such are more difficult to keep clean than in- 
struments used in living tissue alone. It is indeed 
to be noted as a — fact that, both oxidation 
and fermentation do not seem readily to occur in 
the living body if they do atall. A certain amount 
of food, for example, which out of the body would 
putrify at the given temperature, within a limited 
time, in the body can be retained, even undigested, 
without undergoing the ordinary changes. In the 
closed sacs and tissues of the body, oxygen, one would 
think, ought to penetrate, as it can pass any mem- 
brane by virtue of what is called endosmose. Ifa 
person is immersed in a bath, bubbles of oxygen 
may be seen to pass off in the water, indicating that 
gas does penetrate the skin. But a needle, as often 
observed, may traverse the whole body, and come 
out as bright as when it wentin. Ina dead body 
there is no evidence that oxidation is any more 
likely, while decomposition generally is less rapid 
within than without. There are some interesting 
questions relating to this matter, which de not ap- 
pear yet to have been fully studied. 


RESULTS OF THE ECLIPSE OBERVATIONS. 


N the main the intended observations were so 
far interfered with by bad weather as to dis- 
appoint the expectations ef astronomers. The ex- 
traordinary preparations which had been made 
came to nought, but in several places partial views 
were obtained, which give enough to talk about for 
atime. Mr. Loekyer thinks that the main part of 
what is called the Corona has been shown to be due 
to terrestrial causes. But itseems to be demon- 
strated that there is a true coronal ring or halo 
around the sun, a proper appendage of it, and about 
six minutes in height, or one-fifth of the apparent 
diameter of the sun’s disk. Within this are the 
prominences which are masses of matter shot up to 
a great distance from the surface ef the proper sun. 
A certain green linein the spectrum, which was 
seen by some of the observers, and which corres- 
ponds with the linesof no known element, is sup- 
posed to represent a*new metal of great rarity ; 
and Mr. Lockyer suggests that this metal may be in 
existence in our higher atmosphere, since there is 
some reason to associate this green line, with a like 
one furnished by the spectrum of the aurora. 


IDIOTS. 


CCORDING to the Reports of the New 
_\ York Asylum it is now considered established 
that idiots can, in a very large percentage of cases, 
be made capable of some degree of useful occupa- 
tion, compensating in whole or in part for their 
maintenance. Almost all can be made decent in 
their habits. Only the training must begin early. 
Great improvements have been lately made in the 
methods of dealing with this unfortunate class in 
England, France and this country. The training is 
rational, and though requiring great patience, there 
are now a number of noble men who are producing 
results beyond all that- could have been expected. 
It is, however, a sad work to do while there is all 
along the conviction, made more and more clear, 
that the evil of idioey itself grows largely out of 
follies and crimes with which social life is poison- 
ed, and whioh religion, if not a simple sense of 
moral decency, should correct speedily among a 
people claiming to have reached the heights of 
civilization and enlightenment. ‘ 


Mr. Frank Buckianp, of England, com- 
ments on the wonderful mechanism shown in the 
rattle of a rattlesnake. It is eomposed of horn, 
very thin, and as transparent as sheets of gelatine. 
The sections are so fitted together that it is im- 
possibilp to take them apart without breaking . 


Above the point where one passes through another, 
is a bulging clip or projection which holds it in 
place, while giving afreedom of motion like a ball 
and socket-joint. The snake carries the rattle with 
the edge instead of the flat side to the ground, and 
makes a noise very nfuch like the falling of shot 
dropped on a tin plate. 


“CALIFORNIA DiaAMONDS” are usually only 
fine specimens of quartz crystals. Some true dia- 
monds, however, has been recently found in 
Arizona. The South African fields turn out to be 
very productive, and people by the ten thousand 
are now located in what was but a short time since 
but a wild country. There will yet be discoveries 
made in our West, which will concentrate popula- 
tions in now unknown regions ; such is the march 
of History. 


—Ir is sometimes important to separate silver 
from copper when the precious metal is proportion- 
ally in very small quaptity. To do this without 
being at the expense of dissolving all the copper at 
the same time, is a matter of considerable economi- 
cal consequence, and it is reported that it has been 
done in California. A mixture of nitric acid, six 
parts, with sulphuric acid, one part, used at a 
temperature of 160° Fahr., will dissolve the silver 
while the copper remans untouched. 








Farm and Garden. 


RAT-PROOF WALLS. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Rural New- 
Yorker has written to that journal, asking 

how to secure his buildings against rats. Three an- 
swers were elicited. Number 1 says that it is nearly 
or quite impracticable to sink walls deep enough to 
prevent rats from burrowing under them. It is 
much cheaper to cover the entire ground-floor with 
concrete, mixed as follows: To one barrel of good 
fresh cement add two barrels of coarse sand (the 
coarser the better) with water sufficient to make mor- 
tar for masons’ use, and work it thoroughly; then 
add small cobble stones—from the size of a musket- 
ball to a goose egg—as many as you think the cement 
will unite when set hard ; spread evenly, about four 
or six inches in thickness, taking care to have it in 
its place before it sets or hardens. If a level sur- 
face is desired, take the above mixture, leaving out 
the cobbles, and smooth it like a plastered wall. If 
a stable fioor is wanted, fit the planks closely and 
y without nails or spikes. There will be no room 
or nests if the concrete is evenly spread, and when- 
ever necessary the planks can be removed and 
everything cleaned. Number 2 says that after the 
cellar is ready for walling up, a trench must be 
made all round, six inches wider than the wall is to 
We, and one foot de@p. Fill this with broken stone, 
well settled with a sledge, and build the wall on top 
of it. Number 3 brings strategy 8 bear. His plan 
is to lay a course of thin, flat stone at the founda- 
tion of the wall and projecting outward into the 
bank 14 or sixteen inches. The rats always dig by 
the side of the wall and give up in despair when 
they reach the tier of stone. We will add, that to 
make this device effectual, it seems to us indispen- 
sable that the edges of the stone be closely fitted 
together, and the corners arranged so that the pro- 
jecting shelf shall be continuous. Moreover, it 
seems to tis that possibly old, galvanized sheet-iron 
might in some cases be used to advantage instead of 
stone. At all events, we do not believe that the 
rata of the nineteeuth oentury will allow more than 
a dozen generations to grow up without learning 
how to circumvent this trick, and rat generations 
are considerably shorter than those of human kind. 


: SUGAR-MAKING. ° 

rpSE final process in making maple sugar prob- 

ably causes more perplexity than all that pre- 
cedes it, and multifarious are the directions which 
experienced hands give for the benefit ef beginners. 
The first doubt arises when the syrup begins to 
thicken. Perhaps the simplest tester for the proper 
consistency is a tin dipper; put it, bottom up, into 
the boiling syrup, afd raise it, so as to let the syrup 
run off along the edge. When the time for straining 
has come, the syrup will hold together slightly, and 
the successive drops will form a saw-like edge 
along the rim of the dipper. Strain into a cask 
through a funnel-shaped strainer of coarse cloth, 
and do not squeeze out the strainer, but let it drain, 
hanging it over the cask. Let thestrained syrup stand 
at least twelve hours to settle. Now comes the sugar- 
ing-off process. Dip or pour the syrup from the 
cask, taking care not to disturb the sediment or 
dark syrup which may have gathered at the bottom. 
A convenient size for the sugaring-off pan is 18 by 
24 inches, and 8inches deep. When first put over 
the fire, pour in a teacup of sweet milk to about 40 
pounds of syrup, and mix thoroughly. Skim off the 
scum as it rises, and test the syrup from time to 
time by stirring a small quantity in a dish with a 
spoon. [If it ‘‘grains’’ and stirs dry, take the pan 
aff the stove, and let it cool until it can be conve- 
Yently poured imto molds. If white sugar is 
wanted, stir the syrup until you are ready to pour 
it into the molds, where it ‘‘cakes’” without further 
manipulation. 


A CONSULTING AGRICULTURIsT.—R. H. Allen 
& Co., of this city, are fortunate in having secured 
thes arvices of Mason C. Weld, lately Associate Edi- 
itor of the American Agriculturist, as an adviser in 
all matters pertaining to their extensive business in 
implements, fertilizers, seeds, and live stock. Col. 
Weld (and be it known that he earned his title in 
the army—not by staying at home,) has devoted the 
greater part of his life to the study of Scientific 
Agrioulture in this country and in Burope, and dur- 
ing the last ten years has been engaged in editorial 
labors in this city.. His services as Consulting Agri- 
culturist are offered without fee in all cases except 
‘such as may involve actual expense in time, labor, 
or traveling, and wedoubt not that many will, with 











| advantage, avail themselves of his advice. 





A MrracuLous STATEMENT is going the rounds 
to the effect that heads of lettuce can be produced 
in Winter in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours 
by taking a box filled with rich earth, in which one- 
third part of slaked lime has been mixed, and water- 
ing the earth with lukewarm water; then taking 
seed which have been previously softened by soak- 
ing in strong brandy twenty-four hours, and sow- 
ing in the usual way. We can only add that we 
should be glad to see a head of lettuce raised in this 
way. It will be well to use a large quantity of 
brandy and throw it all away after the seeds are 
thoroughly soaked. Will not somebody, not inter- 
ested in the wholesale liquor trade, try this experi- 
ment faithfully ? 


InpDIA RUBBER FOR GRAFTING.—English gar- 
deners successfully use strips of India rubber in- 
stead of grafting wax. The rubber used is very 
thin and may be obtained from the manufacturers 
of sheet rubber, before the application of muslin or 
other fabric. In this state it is very elastic and per- 
fectly impervious to air and moisture. The strips 
are cut about an eighth of an inch wide and of a 
convenient length, aay. from one to three inches. 
These are wrapped round and round the graft until 
it is sufficiently covered. The strips, if moistened 
and wiped dry before using, will adhere to one 
another or to any surface, if firmly pressed with the 
thumb nail or a knife handle. The rubber is much 
neater and pleasanter to handle than ordinary wax. 


Publishers’ Department. 


The Travelers. Insurance Company. 


A card going the rounds of the papers says: -“The 
Travelers ,Accident and Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., has paid hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for death or injury to its policy-holders by 
Railroad Accidents— among them the following: 


Angola, December, 1867, paid . - $14,000 
Carr’s Rock, April, 1868, paid 14,0006 
Rutland, June, 1870, pai ee tk fe ee 
New-Hamburgh, February, 1871, paid . 20,000 
And yet, of the 18,742 claims for death or injury by 
accident paid by the Travelers, not more than one- 
oon i of the whole number were ‘accidents by 
ravel.’ 


Moral.—Buy a yearly General Accident Policy in 
the Travelers, whether you travel or stay at home.” 

That is a good “moral,” we should say, both be- 
cause accidents will happen, and because the Trav- 
elers is a Company which has always met its engage- 
ments promptly and handsomely and is secure 
enough in its accumulations to continue to do so. 

It is not only for Accidents, however, that the 
Travelers promise’ and performs its assurances, but 
also in all manner of life policies. On our outside 
page is a full statement of their business, and its 
ways and meams, and we can commend its perusal 
to all who are interested. It will repay a careful 
reading, if only as a matter of news. 

——_~.>-—_—_. 
“United States Life.” 

This week the statement of the above-named 
sturdy and prosperous old concern again appears in 
our columns. Comparisons are not in good taste, 
even if not ‘‘ odious ;’’ but we do not hesitate to say 
that the United States Life Insurance Co. is, to the 
best of our knowledge and belief, sound, strong, 
end well-managed. 

Or, as we have said before, “ Among the many 
safe and eminently trustworthy companies, the 
United States stands in the very front rank.” 














—_>——_—- 
Insurance! Insurance! 

We can with a good conscience ask the atténtion 
of business men and property holders to the state- 
ment of the Manhattan Insurance Company of New 
York. Incorporated in ‘1821, this old and strongly 
established Company finds its fiftieth anniversary 
coming around on the 23d of this present month; 
and for its labors has to show a surplus nearly twice 
as large asits capital. Its directors include some of 
the best known men in the country, and its officers 
refer with pride to their record as their best praise. 
It is a safe insurer. 

—~>_—_—_. ‘ 
iNuminating Oil. 

Wickes Brothers, of 120 Maiden Lane, advertise 
what is an articie of necessity, and of luxury in 
many places—an unsurpassed oil for light, being in 
safety, pleasant color, and light-giving power, a 
thoroughly first-class illuminator. 

Too much are cannot be taken to get good and 
safe oils, and Wickes Brothers offer that precise 
thing. : 

>. 
_ Organs. 

In notieing the organ contracts assumed within a 
short time by the great firm of E. & G. G. Hook,of, 
Boston, we erroneously stated the price for thenew 
organ in the Church of St. Alphonsus, in this city, 
at $2,000. It should have been $12,000—quite a dif- 
ference, both to manufacturers and purchasers! 


— 
The Youth’s Companion 

Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest ‘to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION (with Marsuaty’s ‘‘ Wash 
ington’’) ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion (81.50) 
for one year (together $4.56) for Three Dollars and 
sixty cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, (with $3.00) to the CHRIsTIan UNION and 
MARSHALL’s ‘“‘ Washington.’ Both offers to. those 
not now subscribers to the Youth's Companion. 

—_—o— 
Plymouth Organ Concerts. ; 

The 66th Concert takes place on Saturday, March 
4th, 1871. Mr. John P. Morgan, Organist ; Mr. Chas. 
Werner, Violoncelliat, 


5,000 of the Best Sewing Machines 
TO BE 
CIVEN AWAY’! 


One of the very best Sewing-Machines in every 
particular. 

The Grover & BAKER embodies all the essentials 
of a good sewing-machine in an eminent degree, 
which can be said of a very few others, including ° 
extreme simplicity, usefulness, and great durability. 
The Grover & Baker also makes the most useful and 
only reliable stitch for family use, and for all manu- 
facturing purposes—a stitch which neither breaks 
or draws in thin material, tike the lock-stitch, nor 
a on all kinds of material like the single-thread 
stitch. 


A GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE, 

with Hemmer and Tucker all complete, price $55.00, 
is GIVEN for 

Only 20 Yearly Subscribers to the Christian Union, 


At the regular price of $3 each, which, making $60, 
is only $5 more than the price of the Machine. 
This will give to all the opportunity to get a good 
reliable Sewing-Machine for themselves or to secure 
it for some one who may be in need of it. We have 
sent away a large number of these machines, in some 
instances for presentafion to ministers’ wives, and 
in other cases to be given to poor and worthy 
women, who esteem it a God-send. 
These machines will be boxed and delivered to ary 
Express Office in the city free of charge. 

To every NEW Subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
UNION, obtained by canvassers working for this 
Premium, will be presented a copy of MARSHALL’S 
“HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHING- 
TON,” a work of world-wide fame, universally ac- 
knowledged to be the most magnificent engraving 
ever executed in America. A Supplement con- 
taining the back issues of Mrs. Stowe’s story will also 
be given FREE. 


General Clubbing Rates. 


We will send any of the undermentioned periodicals with THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION for one yearat the rates below’ 


MONTHLIES. 


SSPPPSSPSEE 


Lippincott’s Magazine 
Sunday do 


Harper’s Bazar................... 
Rural New Yorker 


Littell’s Living Age.............. 
The N.Y. Tribune.............. 
Appleton’s Journal... ,......... 
Independent...........%..... 


SESPSSSSSSSss 


Address all communications to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row,New York. 
_ oe 

Plymouth Pulpit 
Is. a wepkly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 pages, 
containing in clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. J. 
ELLINWOOD's verbatim phon6graphic reports of the 
Rey. Henry Warp xaCRER'S Sermons. Hach 
pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and ater 
the sermon (which were added at the earnest re- 
uest of many), and indication of the Scriptural 
Lesgon , andthe hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth €ol- 

ion’’). J 

‘The CHRISTIAN UNION, with MARSHALL’s “‘ Wash- 
ington,”’ I —ogy and Plymouth Pulpit ($3.00) for one 
y Dollars; or Plymouth pit for one 
year Free to any one who will send us two new sub- 


scriptions with $6.00 for the UNION (with 
MARSHALL’s “ last offer being 


bate me lle The 
to those not now su bers to Plymouth Pul 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








SS ere 


Dollar Steam Engine. 

The most Wonderful Toy of the age! Brass Boiler, 
Silver-Plated Fly-wheel, Cylinder, Steam-Chest, 
Lamp, ete., makes its own steam, and runs 1,000 rev- 
olutions per minute. Sent prepaid by mail on re 
ceipt of $1.30. By COLBY BROS. & CO., 


508 Broadway, New York. 
—_>—_—— 


Interesting to Ladies. 

‘““We have used in our family for the past five 
years one of the Grover & Baker machines. It has 
not had two cents’ worth of repairs in all that time, 
and is now in perfect working order. It has done 
miles upon miles of sewing of all kinds, and always 
does its work well.”” GEQ. A. SHUFFLDT, Jr., 

Chicago. 
Try it and See. 

The Publisher of the Phrenological Jowrnal an- 
nounces that in order to give all a chance to test 
its merits, it will be sent to new subscribers six 
months ‘on TRIAL’ for $1. The subscription price 
is $3.a year; 30) centsa number. A specimen sent 
to every reader of the Christian Unien who will 
send address to the Publisher, 8. R. WELLS, 389 
Brpadway, New York. 


oo os 
For all household purposes, except clothes washing, 
SAPOLIO 
is cheaper and better than soap. 
_—_ 

“Lovers of fruits and flowers and home adorn 
ments should read advertisement headed ‘ Fruit 
Recorder and Cottage Gardener,’ in this number.”’ 

—_ a> 


We call the attention of all lovers of flowers and of 
good tomatos, to the advertisement in this paper) of 
Geo. E, Waring, Jr., of Ogden Farm. 
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Financial. 








Wall Street evinced more of a speculative ten- 
deney toward the close of the week, than has of 
late been manifested. The market at the Stock 
Exchange was strong and buoyant, operators fora 
rise having procured extensive time-loans and set 
the usual machinery for higher prices at work. One 
of the events of the week was the news from Wash- 
ington to the effect that the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee had decided unanimously that Secretary 
Boutwell and Attorney-General Akerman have 
misconstrued the act of Congress regulating the in- 
terest account on Government currency sixes, be- 
tween the Government and the Pacific Ratiroad. 
The Committee decide that, according to the act, 
the Pacific Railroad Companies cannot be called 
upon to pay interest upon the currency.sixes until 
the maturity of the bonds, and that the Government 
can only demand onehalf of the amount of cash 
paid for freight to the companies and an annual 
sum equal to 5 per cent. of the gross railroad earn- 
ings. 

The Government List linproved pretty regu- 
larly through the week, considering the large supply 
which the recent sharp advance brought. lrom Eu- 
rope. The news of peace caused the London mar- 
ket to fall off from the slight advance which had 
previously taken place. 

The Produce Markets are generally quiet. 
Cotton improved a little on receipt of the peace 
news, and freights remain active at full rates. 

The Money Market was easy at 3 to 5 per cent. 
on call. 

The following table shows the course of the Stock 
Exchange since our last : 


Dal kaa 


oe Gent. and Hudson consol. 
. Y. Cent.and Hudson scrip 


Pacfic Mai 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, | 
WASHINGTON, February 4, 1871. | 

Public notice is hereby given, that 
books will be opened on the sixth day 
of March next, in this country and in 
Europe, for subscriptions to the Na- 
tional Loan, under the Act approved 
July 14, 1870, entitled ‘* An Act to author- 
ize the Refunding of a National Debt,” 
and the Act in amendment thereof, ap- 
proved January 20, 1871. 

The places at which subscriptions may 
be made, and the names of the author- 
ized Agents of the Government, will be 
announced hereafter. The proposed 
loan comprises three classes of Bonds, 
namely : 

First. Bonds to the amount of five 
hundred millions of dollars, payable in 
coin, at the pleasure of the United 
States; after ten years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable 
quarterly in coin, at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum. 

Second. Bonds to the amount of three 
hundred millions of dollars, payable in 
coin, at the pleasure of the United States, 
after fifteen years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quar- 
terly in coin, st the rate of four and a 
half per cent. per annum. 

Third. Bonds to the amount of seven 
hundred millions of dollars, payable in 
coin, at the pleasure of the United States, 
after thirty years from the date of their 
jasue, and bearing interest, payable 
quarterly in coin, at the rate of four per 
eent, per apnum. 

Subscribers to the Loan will have pref- 
erence in the following order, namely : 

First. Subscribers for equal amounts 
of each class of bonds. 

Second. Subscribers for equal amounts 
of bonds bearing interest at the rate of 
four and a half per cent. and of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of five per 
cent. - 

Third. Subscribers for five per cent. 
bonds. ‘ 

When a subscription is made, the sub- 
scriber will be required to deposit two 
per cent. of the amount theréof, to be 
accounted for by the Government when 
the bonds are delivered; and payment 
may be made either in coin or in bonds 
of the United States known as FIvVE- 
TWENTY BONDS, at their par value. The 
eoin received in payment. will be ap- 
plied to the redemption of five-twenty 
bonds. 

The bonds will be registered or issued 
with coupons, as may be desired by sub- 
scribers. Registered bonds will beissued 
of the denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, 5,000, and $10,000; and coupon 
bonds of each denomination except the 
last two. The interest will be payable in 
the United States, at the office of the 
Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, or 
Designated Depositary of the Govern- 
ment. 

The bonds of the several classes afore- 
said, and the interest thereon, are ex- 
empt from the payment of all taxes or 
dues of the United States, as yell as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, 
municipal, or local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued 
will be first redeemed, by classes and 
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THE 


Central Railroad Co. 
OF IOWA, 


Have built and equipped 180 miles of the new road 
through the richest portion of Towa, thus opening 
the first through route across the State from North 
to South. Parties desiring to invest in 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 per Ct. Gold Bonds 


on finished road, issued at the rate of only $16,000 
to the mile, and offered at 


90 and Accrued Interest 


in currency, are invited to send to this office or to 
any of the company’s advertised agents, and obtain 
pamphlet with full particulars. 

Parties exchanging Governments for these Bonds 
will receive about one-third more interest upon 
the investment. 


W.B. SHATTUCK, Treasurer, 
32 PINE STREET, New York. 


DREXEL, WINTHROP & C0., 


No. 18 WALL STREET, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS OENTRAL 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


First Mortgage Land Grant 
SINKING FUND 


7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


Secured by a First Mo: 6,400 acres per 
mile, and upon the whole an ire e line of road, its 
franchises and property of every description. 
RECEIPTS IN GOUuD COIN, 
OPERATING 141 MILES. OPERATING 166 MILES. 


$1,047,827 65. $1,538,420 00. 


The receipts for January, 1871, were $213,000 gold. 
The net earni for the year 870 were more than 
e interest upon $13,000,000, or over 
2 Present issue of Bonds. 
The affairs of this Company have been examined 
by many capitalists, who have invested laggol y in 
the Bonds, and we are confident that a careful scru- 
tiny will prove them to e best and safest se- 
curity now offered in this ashes. 


For Sale at 90 and Accrued Interest 
BY 





DrexeL, WintHrop & Co., 
No. 18 WALL STREET. 





SAFE HOME INVESTMENT 
The Connecticut Air-Line 


FIRST MORTCACE 
SEVEN PERCENT, BONDS 


are made unusually safe, by having Twe Dollars 
of valuable productive property pledged to 
secure each and every Dellar of Bonds issued, as 
under the Charter of the Company the Bonds can 
be issued for only ONE-HALF OF THE ACTUAL 
COST OF THE ROAD. 


A rich and enterprising section of Connecticut is 
furnished, for the first time, with ample railroad 
facilities, by this Road, one half of the line having 
been in successful operation since August, while 
the unfinished portion is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. This road also forms, with its connections, 
the shortest route betw oston and New York, 
saving 27 miles in the distance, equal to Twenty 
per cent. 


The Bonds are free from United States Tax, and 
FROM ALL STATE AND LOCAL TAXESIN CON- 
NECTICUT, which makes a saving of some two per 
cent. to investors, They bear 7 per cent. interest, 
are in denominations of $500 and $1,000, and can, at 
the option of the holder, be registered. 


We recommend these Bonds, issued by the NEW 
HAVEN, MIDDLETOWN AND WILLIMANTIC 


RAILROAD COMPANY, on account of their 
superior security, and liberal income. Apply to 


HATOH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 


NO. 12 WALL STREET. 





National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 


Deposits over $2.250.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
+85 Bleecker Street. 


INTEREST payable or compounded, free of all 
taxes, THREE TIMES in each year, or every THIRTY 
DAYS, as depositor prefer. 

A SPECIALTY made of allowing interest from 
date of each deposit on sums of $50 and upward. 

Deposits can be sent by Express, or Bank Draft, 
or Postal Money Order. 

¢2@ All accounts strictly private and confidential 

All deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest 
due. 

Send for circular. 

"Open daily from 9 A. M. to 6 P- M.,and MON- 
DAYS and SATURDAYS from 9 A. M. to9 P. M. 

JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 











GECRETS WORTH KNOWING, a 
guide tothe of hundreds 


Beorvtary of the Treasury. |aeaaar 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
GEO. Ss. BOUTWEL 
Secretary of the 





gepaace ebayer cundion and inpumerabie i 


NEW 7-30 GOLD LOAN 


OF THE ) 
Northern Pacific Rail- 


road Company. 
Secured by First Mortgage on Rail- 
road/and Land Grant. 


SAFE! PROFITABLE! PERMANENT! 


We offer for sale at par and accrued interest the 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. They are free 
from United States Tax, and are issued of the fol- 
lowing denominations: Coupons, $100, $500, and 
$1,000 Registered, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,0000, and $10,000. 

With the same entire confidence with which we 
commend Government Bonds to Capitalists and 
People, we now, after the fullest investigation, 
recommended these Northern Pacific Railroad 
Bonds to our friends and the genera! Public. 


GOLD PAYMENT. 


Both Principal and Interest are payable in Amer- 
ican Gold coin, at the office of Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York City—the Princ'pal at the end of 30 years 
and the interest (at the rate of seven and three- 
tenths per cent. per annum) half yearly, first of 
January and July. 

PERFECT SAFETY. 


The Bonds we are now selling are secured by a 
first and only mortgage on all the property and 
rights of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
which will embrace on the completion of the work. 

1. Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, with rolling 
stock, buildings, and all other equipments. 

2. Over Twenty-Two Thousand Acres of Land to 
Levery mile of finished road. This iand—agricul- 
tural, timbered, and mineral, amounting in all to 
more than Fifty Million Acres—consists of alter- 
nate sections. reaching twenty to forty miles on 
each side of the track, and extending in a broad, 
fertile belt from Wisconsin, throngh the richest 
portions of Minnesota, Dekota, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington, to Puget Sound. 

While the Government does not directly guaran- 
tee the Bonds of the road, it thus amply provides 
for their full and prompt payment by an unre- 
served grant of land, the most valuable ever con- 
ferred upon a great National improvemeut. 

THE MORTGAGE. 


The Trustees, under the Mortgage, are Messrs. 
Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia, and J. Edgar Thomp- 
son, President of the Pennsylvania Central Rail- 
road Company. They will directly and permanent- 
ly represent the interests of the First Mortgage 
bondholders, and are required to see that the pro- 
ceeds of land sales are used in purchasing and can- 
celling the bonds of the company, if they can be 
bought before maturity at not more than 10 per 
cent. premium ; otherwise the Trustees are to in- 
vest the proceeds of land sales in United States 
Bonds or Real Estate mortgages for the further 
security of Northern Pacific bondholders. Alsé 
that they have at all times in their control, as 
securitY, at least 500 acres of average land to every 
$1,000 of outstanding first mortgage bonds, beside 
the railroad itself and all its equipments and fran- 


aupave PROFITABLENESS. 


Of course nothing can be safer than the bonds of 
the United States; but,as the Government is no 
longer a borrower, and as the Nation’s present 
work is not that of preserving iis existence, but 
that of DEVELOPING A CONTINENT, we remind 
those who desire to increase their income and ob- 
tain a more permanent investment, while still 
having a perfectly reliable security, that: 

United States 5-20’s at their average premium 
yield the present purchaser less than 5 per cent. 
gold interest. Should they be redeemed in five 
years, and specie payment be resumed, they would 
really pay only 4% percent,,or if in three years, 
only 3% per cent., as the present premium would 
meanwhile be sunk. 

Northern Pacific ‘-:\'s selling at par in currency 
yield the investor 7 3-10 per cant. gold interest, ab- 
solutely for thirty years, free from United States 
Tax. $1,100 currency invested now in United States 
5-20’s will yield per year, in gold, say $62. $1,100 
currency invested now in Northern Pacific 7-30’s 
will yield per year, in gold, $80.30. Here is a difier- 
ence in annyal income of nearly one-third, besides 
a difference of 7 to 10 per cent. in principal, when 
both classes of bonds are redeemed. 


THE ROAD NOW BUILDING. 


Work was begun in July last on the eastern por- 
tion of the line, and the money provided, by the 
sale to stockholders of some six millions of the 
Company’s bonds, to build and equip the road from 
Lake Superior across Minnesota to the Red River 
of the North—233 miles. The grading on this divis- 
ion is now well advanced, the iron is being rapidly 
laid, several thousand men are at work on the line, 
and about the first of August next, this important 
section of the road will be in full operation. In the 
meantime, orders have been sent to the Pacific 
coast for the commencement of the work on the 
western .end in early Spring; and thereafter, the 
work will be pushed, both eastward and westward, 
with as much speed as may be consistent with 
solidity and a wise economy. 

RECEIVABLE FOR LANDS. 


These bonds will be at all times receivable, at 
1.10, in payment for the company’s lands at their 
lowest cash price. 

BONDS EXCHANGEABLE. 


The registered bonds can be exchanged at any 
time for coupons, the coupons for registered; and 
both those for others, payable principal and inter- 
est, at any of the principal financial centers of 
Europe in the coin of the various European coun- 


tries. 
HOW TO GET THEM. 


Your nearest Bank or Banker will supply these 
bonds in any desired amount and of any needed de- 
nominations. Persons wishing to exchange stocks 
or other bonds for these can do so with any of our 
agents, who will allow the highest current price for 
all marketable securities. 

Those living in localities remote from banks may 
send money or other bonds, directly to us by ex- 
press; and we will send back Northern Pacific 
Bonds, at our own risk, and without cost to the 
investor. For further information, pamphlets, 
maps, etc,,call on or address the undersigned, or 
any of the banks or bankers employed to sell this 


loan. 
FOR SALE BY. 


JAY COOKE &CO., 


FISCAL AGENTS NORTHERN .PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, 14 SOUTH THIRD-ST., 
Philadelphia ; corner of NASSAU’and WALL- 
8TS., New York ; 42 FIFTEENTH-ST., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; by National Banks, and by Bro- 





kers generally throughout the country. 


Montclair ‘Railway 


(NEW JERSEY) 
Seven Per Cent 
GOLD 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 
INDORSED BY THE 


New York and Oswego 
Midland Railroad Co. 


FOR SALE IN 


Denominations 


OF 
$1.000, $500 and $100 
COUPON AND REGISTERED. 
Seven-eighths of the right of way paid for. 


wood Lake graded, ready for the iron. 


The Iron bought, and 25 miles of the Road tobe 
Running by Midsummer. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall-St., 


The Montclair Railway Co., 
No. 25 Nassau-St. 





3. No. 20 WALL-St., 
NEw YORK, January 2, 


wn. $ 
In Connection with the House of 
OF 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
No. 41 Lombard-St., 


LONDON, 
Weare prepared to purchase and seld 


STERLING EXCHANCE, 


To issue 
Commercial Credits and Circular Letters for Tray- 
elers, available in all parts of the world. 

TO EXHOUTE ORDERS IN SECURITIES, 
TO MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY, 
And to transact‘any business pertaining to an 

American Banking-Hoase in London, 

JAY COOKE & C@. 








General Agent— Life Insurance. — THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY, New 
York, wish to secure a thoroughly reliable, success- 
ful and energetic representative—Aa FIRST-CLASS 
MAN—as General Agent for the Counties of Che- 
mung, Steuben, Alleghany and Schuyler, in the 
State of New York. Address the Society at New 
York City, giving full particulars as to past ex- 
perience and with ref: 








— and BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


AND 
CHOICE VECETABLES, 


CAN ALWAYS BE GROWN BY SOWING 


AS ; 


w-\ ) a 
Strerg » KK CC ie 


The Seventeenth Annual Edition of their 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden, 


is now ready for distribution, and wil 
our qustomers of 1 
all Sin upon 
as ¥ yt und in cloth, rte 
's largest and best 
ever “published in pe 3 cany pier fouty 


try. tf contains : dng 
Dt ho i 
80 a ng fou and y 


an edition 


execu engrayv 
colored lith 


Ing a descriptive fistot f Sea of B00 aa species 


Flower and Vegeta Seats, 





honing a two amnb-aneanye 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
(P. O, Bow 5719), NEW YORK. 





One-half the distance from Jersey City to a9 


2 idl diy'42 possible, and to ° 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








‘RARE AND VALUABLE 


LONDON BOOKS, 


Both Ancient and Modern, 


Just Imported from Europe, 


Comprising the First Importations 
Under the recent Amendment to the Tariff ex- 
empting from Duty all Foreign Books.Pub- 
lishedprevious to the year 1850. 


In consequence of the partial abatement of duty, 
we now have the pleasure of first offerin, 
large quantities A the choicest lis) 
eee many of rare occurrence, ata a equal 
tom per cent. on our former prices 

Attention is called togur stock of ‘fine editions of 
Standard Works, their excellent condition, etc.. iti 
all langu: ges andin every department of literature, 


suitable 
morrventan wdadetbastteiatl and Gentlemen's 
Private Libraries, 


all carefully selected in the host ‘foreign markets 
by our Special Agent tn Londo 


The Oldest and Chidadieak Importing 
ouse. 


Established 1840. 


Importations by Weekly Steamers. 


CATALOGUE NO. © now ready, and sent gratis, 
on application. 


Ar. LUYSTER, 
London, and 138 Fulton St., N. Y. 


THE 


American Tract Society 


(BOSTON) 





Now issues its 


Books, Tracts and Papers 
THROUGH 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, 


Cambridge, Mass., 
AND 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 


{3 Astor Place, New York. 


*,* A full stock always on hand for which orders 


are solicited. 
VICK’S 


FLORAL CUIDE 
For ‘1871. 





THE FIRST EDITION OF QNE HUNDRED AND 
FirTy THOUSAND woples of Vick’ 
Catalogue of See. is and Floral & 
lished and ready to send out—100 pages, an 
gaving of almost hart AE desirable Flower and 
egetabile. It is elegant ted on fine tinted 
per, illustrated with Three | undred fine Wood 
Gogrevin ings and Two beautitul 
COLORED PLATES.’ 
The most poantital and E most Aer uet ye F tora 
Gute Pubyebed AGE he efi 
lished, in | other spects ps by to th 
Sent free to all my customers of 1870, a 
possible, withOut application. Sent to ai ot 
who — them for Zen © Cents, which is not half 
regs 


the co; 
JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Try samples of our great $1 Weekly. 
The GAZETTE. Hntlowell, ei. 





FRE 
MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 
Has made more Chureh, Academy, Factory and 
Chime Bells than ALL the other Foundries in tae 
country. Made of pure copper and tin and fully 
warranted. Latest and best Rotary Mountings. 
Catalogues free. Address, eflther at Troy or West 
Troy, N. ¥. 








EK, A .& @. R. MENEELY. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundr ry 


TR OY, N. Y¥.—(Established a>, ‘4 lar; ge 

ment of Chu rch, Acodemy, 

other Bells constantly ‘om han hand ey m pte x 

Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copper and 

with Rotary Mountings, the best and ‘most ), Hn 

ever u WARRANTED SATISFA 
e Llustrated Catalogue sent 

cation to 





ble 
a appit 
JONES & CO. Troy, N. Y. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Beil Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


yo ty quality of Church, Arad- 
my, Fire-Alarm, ’ me, lower-Gfock 
tenmboat, Court:Hduse, Farm ana other Belis ot 
pur Tag and a. epee es in the most appreved 
manner, an arran' y Tn a seut fr 
Address MENEELY & Kime Troy, N. 


WICKES BROTHERS’ 


ECLECTIC OIL, 


The perfection of Kerosene Oil, 


150 Fire Test!I! 


Is absolutely non-explosive, colorless, odorless and 
burns with unsurpassed brilliancy. Furnished in 
cans and barrels. ~ 


Hudson River Oil Works, 
Office, 120 Maiden Lane, New Yerk. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 
Elastic Sponge. 


Ths Most Durable, Economical and Cleane 


NO MOTHS--NO PACKING, 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application 


‘WW A.WILLARD & CO. 
* LOOKING GLASSES. 
2d Block West of the Bowery, 














177 Canal Street 
New Yerk, 





General Agent— Life Insurance. — THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, New 
York, wish to secure a thoroughly reitable, suecess- 
ful and energetic representative—A FIRST-CLASS 
MAN—as General Agent for theCounties of Albany 
and Schenectady, with head-quarters at Albany, 
N.Y. Address the Society at, New York City, giv~ 
ing fall particulars as to past experience aad suc. 





cess, With referenc @. 





oe THE 
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UN ION. 


Vol. IT1., No. 








W it and Nonsense. 








SAY, cap’n,” said a little-eyed man, as he 
landed from the steamer Peytona, at 
Natchez, “I say, cap’n, this ere aint all.”” “‘That’s 
all the baggage you brought on board, sir,” re- 
‘plied the captain. “ Well, see now, it’s accordin’ 
to list—four boxes, three chests, two ban’boxes, 
2 portmantu, two hams (one part cut), three 
ropes inyons, and a teakettle; but I’m duber- 
some. I feei there’s something short, though 
ive countei’em nine times, and never took 
my eyes off ’em while on board; there’ssome- 
z not right, somehow.’ “ Well, stranger, 
he time’s up; there’s all T know of; so bring 
up youw wife and five children out of the cabin’ 
aud we're off.” “Them’s um, darn it, them’s 
um! 1 knowed I forgot something.” 

—Just as a traveler was writing bis name on 
the register of a Leavenworth hotel, a bedbug 
sallied out and took its way across the page. The 
man paused and remarked: “ I've been bled by 
St. Joe fleas, bitten by Kansas City spiders, and 
iuterviewed by Fort Scott graybacks, but I was 
never in a place before where the bedbugs 
looked over the hotel register to find where 
your room was!” 

—Elizabeth Cady Stanton wrote Indictment 
Against White Males, and the printer set it up 
“Indictment Against White Mules.” Liz. said 
it didn’t make much difference, as the mules 
aré all males, and the males all mules. That’s 
all she knows about farming. 

AN EXTENSIVE CoLp.—“ Fancy,”’ said Sidney 
Smith to some ladies, when he was told that 
one of the giraffes at the Zoological Garden had 
caught a cold, ‘*a giraffe with two yards of sore 
throat.” 

ib bo 
The New Trunk Railroad. 

A new and very necessary enterprise, 
to connect the Western States and their 
cereals, and West Virginig with its coal 
and iron deposits to the Atlantic coast 


ee 


with its many cities and ports, is under |. 


way in the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, the bonds of which are again offered 
the public through the old and reliable 
house of Fisk & Hatch. Nearly two- 
thirds of the expenditure on this line has 
been made, and more than a third of the 
loan was sold early in 1869, giving funds 
for the prosecution of the work, which is 
expected to be opened to the Ohio River 
in about fifteen months. 
pamphlets and maps may be had of 
Messrs. Fisk & Hatch. See advertisement 
in another column. 





ALBRO & BROTHERS, 


No. 156 BOWERY, 


FOURTH DOOR, ABOVE BROOME STREET, 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED, 
DIRECT FROM OHINA AND JAPAN, 


SEVERAL INVOICES OF 


New TEAS, 


Which they are selling at 
TWENTY CENTS A POUND 
ESS than the same quality of TEAS were sold at 
any time last year. 
THERE TEAS HAVE BEEN SELECTED WITH 
GREAT CARE, and are of the 


FINEST QUALITY, 


ALBRO & BROTHERS 


HAVE A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


Good Family Teas, 


WHICH THEY ARE SELLING AT THE FOL- 
LOWING 


LOW PRICES: 


COOD OCOLONC TEA, 
60 CENTS PERK POUND. 


GOOD SOUCHONC TEA, 
60 CENTS PER POUND. 


COOD HYSON TEA, 
60 CENTS PER POUND, 


COOD YOUNC HYSON TEA, 
60 CENTS PER POUND. 
COOD GREEN and BLACK (mixed) 


TEA 
’ 
60 CENTS PER POUND. 


COFFRE ROASTED DAILY!|® 


PLANTATION COFFE, 
SUPERIOR TO MOCHA, 
32 CENTS PER POUND. 
OLD JAVA COFFEE, 
OF THE FINEST QUALITY, 
30 CENTS PER POUND. 
CHOICE OLD COFFEE, 
% CENTS PER POUND. 
FINE FAMILY COFFEE, 
18 CENTS PER POUND. 


GOOD COFFEE, 
l4 CENTS PER POUND 


ta ORDERS FROM THE COUNTRY 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


ALBRO & BROTHERS ! sex 


I No. 166 BOWERY. & 


Full descriptive }. 


TIME IS MONEY! 


A Waltham Watch 


WILL GIVE YOU 


A GREAT DEAL OF TIME 


FOR A 


VERY LITTLE MONEY. 


We publish a very interesting pamphlet, entitied 
a’ HISTORY OF WATCHMAKING.” Itis beauti- 
fully illustrated with fine engravings, and is clearly 
printed on fine paper. We send this gratuitously to 
any one who will send us their address, and it will 
be found very interesting to both Watch Wearers 
and Watch Buyers. With it wesend our Descrip- 
tive Catalogue and Price List of Waltham Watches. 
It will afford us pleasure to send them to every 
reader of this paper. 

Address, (no stamp required for return postage,) 
and please state that you saw this notice in the 
CHRISTIAN UNION, 


HOWARD & CO., 
865 Broadway, New York. 
{2 All prices reduced since February Ist. 


THE 


FLORENCE 


SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Have removed their NEW YORK ‘Office to 





39 Union Sq., Broadway. 


Agenctes wanted where not already established. 


UILDING PAPER 
OF THREE GRADES. 
TARRED SHEATHING, 


For outside of Studding, under Clap- 
boards. A non-conductor of cold, heat, 
d dampness. 


PREPARED PLASTERINC BOARD 
a ped and perfect substitute for lath 


makes a smooth, warm, and 
Sypstantiat wal wall, at less than ‘half the us- 
cost 
Double Thick Roofing, 
uartz Cement, make a good water 
~*~ ccc roof for less than $3,50 per 


and 
_ 


aes and circulars sent free b 


ER PAPER CO. {Caicaee or or 
HALE, 22 and& Franktort-st 


HOVEY & CO.’S 


illustrated Catalogue 
SEEDS, 


yen GUIDE TO THE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN 
For 1871. 


Now ready. Containin pages 

b aatny pm ere moe ered e published; i giving 
directiops for the culture of Flow an 
Bios. | a gratis to all on hhc ae of two 


AD 
sOVEY &¢ & Con Ss North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


"(: eeneenns NURSERY, 
J 


GREEN HOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS, 


GIVE UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION, 
LEXINGTON, Ky., June, 1870. 
Plants arrived in excellent order. I thought I 
had long since acknowledged their receipt, and my 
gratification with the manner in which you have 
always filled my orders. 


serine Oualorge nat OR Bolas 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


Prepared for instant use at table without 
Botling. 


WALLACE & COMPANY, 
FINE CHOCOLATES AND PURE 
FRENCH CONFECTIONERY, 
New York. 





; the most exten- 


Racal 





plicants. 
us, Ohio. 





No. % College Place, . ° 


FOR SALE. 


e well-known Farm of the late R. D. Shepherd, 
sgt Jefferson Sovaty, West age Viegials. near the 
Potom iver, three and a half miles above Shep- 
herdstown, comprising about 470 acres of tillage rnd 
—— d. well watered, lying compact, with the 
road on three sides, _and = ri init et =~ oe 
railroad, lately projec n vicin sreasing 
. he bul rativel 


new. of 


8 well built and commodious, all 
the road Dy a on and shaded a ma 
from 
oF Ghole forming a entleman’s 


y 
MY Gaitle, Southdo Shorees, 
= of the best can be , 
ton, 0 For further eerilbelers arp a 


apline. ia, or to P. 


Brooks, 


sentoup. West Vir 


Life Insurance—Maine.—One of the large 
and successful Life Companies of New York wishes 
to make arrangements with gn experienced Life 
Agent, to take charge of Maine as a General Agency 
District. None but experienced, energetic and suc- 
cessful men need apply. To such, this is a rare op- 
portunity. Address “ MAINE,” care of this paper, 
New York, giving references emd amount of busi- 
ness heretofore secured. 











& FISHING 
d gives more 


H Sine bass x TRAPPING, & 
reliable, 
olla Wok double a om ¢ of an a7 


Easy.— 
matter men 


traps, &c., all mod 


a eee pean, 


tes none ate 
plete, ami “beam Lae d 


TESSE Pea NE 


BEST QUALITY IN MARKET. 
ot oath aay who only have occa- 
the t teher, wil ap) a res eat 


eel pemromas ARAL | 


oleanle at the Store of 


by mail 
gre or by 19 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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Bei 


1871. 
THE 
Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Co., 


NEWARK, N. J. 


ORG ANIZED } § CHARTER 
1845. ( PERPETUAL. 
Balance as per Statement, 
January 1, 1870. 5 obee sy 
eceived for Premiums du- 
ring the year 1570. 
Received for intere ast during © 
the year 1870 
Received for Annuiti: 
ing the year 1570 


. «$18,439,006 30 


s dur- 
Total Receipts for 10 $6,358,347 04 
Paid Claims by 
Death. ...........91 
Paid Endowments 
Paid surrendered 
Policie 
Paid pavertising 
and Printing.. 
_ Contin 


007 556 68 


19,000 00 
341,633 37 
64,491 08 
34,194 92 
10,174 5% 
93,418 97 
FalqCommlsaions 
437,708 90 


25,204 20 
1,231 7 


1,610,205 28 $4.084,319 48 $2,773,727 50 


$21,212,735 95 


ASSETS, 


Paid Annuities.. 
Paid Return 
miums.,.......... 


Cash on hand 

Rea) Estate. . 

United States Securities.. L6L 
State,City,and need Bonds 4 Hild i rt 
Bonds and Mo ‘ 

Loans and Poli pe + force.. Ae 

Loans © rip 

Due for I Premtuins in course 

of transmission.,.. 91446 56 

2 ,212,733 98 
754,170 48 


Interest due and accrued.. 
Deferred quarterly and semi- 
annual Premiums 

Premiums due, not yet reciv- 
ed, on issues principally of 
November and December.... 315 


Total assets, Jan. 1, 1871, 822,012,638 S82 
The Dividend of Return Premiums declared by 

the Directors in 1870 will be Brn to the assured as 

their Premiums fall due in 1871, in conformity with 
the rules of the Company. 

The Dividend of Return Premiums to be paid in 
1872 will be apportioned during the year, upon the 
equitably adjusted percentage plan ately adopted 

mpany. 


by the Com 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
H. N. CONGAR, Vice President. 
EPWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS, 
LEWIS C. GROVER, MARCUS L. WARD, 
HENRY MCFARLAND, NEHEMIAH PERRY, 
CHARLES 8. MACKNET, JOSIAH QO. Low, 
A. 8. SNELLING, JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 
RANDALL H. GREENE, H. N. CONGAR, 
1. H. FROTHINGHAM, OsCAR L. BALDWIN. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
Joqurs P. JACKSON, M.D., Bpgas HOLDEN, M.D. 
A. W. WoOoDHULL, M.D., ‘.@. SNELLING, M.D. 
SAMUEL H. Le YD, 
State Agent Eastern District of New York, 
137 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


ELCIN 
WATCHES. 


57 


91 $799,904 87 





Father Time throws away his Hour Glassand starts 
on the New Year with a Reliable Time Keeper. 
—_>-— 

The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the 
Illustrated Article on “‘ Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,” by A. D. Richardson, sent free upon ap- 
plication to National (Elgin) Watch Company, 127 
and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No.1 Maiden Lane 
New York. 





‘“Isn’t it Beautiful !”’ 
: WHITTEMORE’S 
WASHSTAND CORNICE. 


(Patented September, 1870). 


Designed to protect walls from the spattering of 
water while washing. It not only serves as a com- 
prete protection to the wall. but makes the wash- 

itand 


A BEAUTIFUL ARTICLE OF FURNITURE, 
Attached to the Cornice are two arms swinging on 
a pivot, to which may be added a Lambrequin of 
either Musi! in, R p OF lassi or #4. ap" can be 
swung out and u OWEL 
Elegant designs in Walnut A A oath mottled 
wood ornaments, hung with rich Lace Curtains. 
Of Flaborate Patterns, -« - <= $2300 
Same, without gan ne - - 200 


Sent oe country on receipt of 
amount, +o aiipped O. C.O.D. All orders addressed to 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
Corner Broadway & 20th St., New York. 


HOMEOPATHIC 
Pharmaceutists-- Publishers 
ye oD 


BOERICKE & TAFEL. 


Po freee Street, New_York, 
r Street, San Fran 





l assortment of 
-—A x4 family use. 





eR or wares 








>= 


Twenty-first Annual Report. 





THE 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


in the City of New York, January ist, 187i. 
JOHN £. DE WITT, Presi 


—_>—__ 


aent, 


Ojjice 48 Wail Street, 
JANUARY ist, srt. $ 
Amount of net cash assets, January ist, 1870.. 7 rer 


_RECEL PTS. 
Amount reccived for premiums. . - 


Amount of interest received from all s sources. Dds edd doce cvecscoes rere 
Profit on investments... 


$3,351,424 80 


$675,411 09 
222,170 30 
5,026 37 


DISB URSEM EN Te. 


Losses by death.......... eoccrccbeocs ° 
Purchased policies. . és Saubenbe ate 
Life annulties, endowments, ‘and. reinsurance... mececes$eccncce 
Dividends to policyholders.. ae ecvcccscetetes 
Interest paid stockholders on n $200, 000 guaranteed capital. 
Commissions.......... 
Advertising and physicians’ fees.. ogebandie 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaties, opener. expenses, printing, r revenue 
stamps, postage, etc.. boodenbe cece ccebeds ceovcbhd See woes 


$205,868 34 
70,383 95 
1,309 59 
110,832 98 
seecccees 14,000 00 
10,439 43 


S87 61,108 42 “a 
$3,686,323 % 328 20 


Cash assets, per enumeration below.. 


Cash in Bank and Trust Company 
United States Stocks, at market value,. ° oq devise 06 
New York City, County, and Brooklyn Stoc us, at market value... wapepecesee 
Bonds and mortgages secured by real estate, valued at fully double the lonns.. 
Loans on existing polieies, with interest accrued. dbee 60 . econ 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums due subse quent to Jantary 1, ‘80.. “ 
Premiums On existing policies in hands of agents and in course of transmission 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1871,............c..cecsceece Podevercéceederever ceecceese 
Temporary loans, secured by cgllaterals. we 
Balance due from agents 
Furniture and office fixtures, including agencies. ua 
Cash assets, January 1, 1871 
Applicable as follows: 
Guaranteed capital stoek 
Amount of losses reported and unpaid......... dieses baanaatenetednansnacsescaness>* 
Amount reserved as re-insurance for existing policies, insuring $18,456,882, par- 
ticipating insurance at4 per cent. Actuary’s net premium........ 
Present value of outstanding dividends for policy holders...... wm vom eres 
Resorved as cost of collecting premiums deferred and in course of collecting. . 33, _$8,011,601 10 10 
Divisible surplus $674,722 Ww 
i'rom the undivided surplus of $674,722 10, a dividend will be paid, available on the settlement of the 
next annual premium after March 4, 1871, to each participating policy proportioned to its contribution te 


the surplus. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
iy KS SUYDAM, a ‘ 


1,075 04 
1,720 49 


seneeeee 


2,396,753 00 
875,304 71 
14,838 be 


- - Late Merchant. 
Late Merchant. 

_ Late Assistant United States Treasurer. 

Merchant, Warren Street. 
Presideat Greenwich Bank. 

te Merthant. 

Late President Mercantile Bank. 


EMU aie = ° 
J WHER Ww RIGHT, : he 
WILSON G, HUNT ¢ : - - 
we ee LYE 5 
ILYE, - r 
WIL LAM TUCKER. - - Late Prerident Knickerbocker Fire Insurance Company. 
SHEPHE “ap KNAPP, .- ; < President Mechanics 
IsA AC N. a ae Banker, Wall Street. 
¢ LIN TON GILBERT, ‘ 7 ‘reasurer ( ae ah Willie —_ 
4 - 7 sTeenwich Vin; 
ILLIAM D.BOLL - : - Astoria, Done tsland. 
pferemaes, gout 
ant. Water Street. 
Late President Gallatin National Bank. 
ere 


~ ° - - - - - - 7 


JAMEs GAL LATL 
JEREMIAH P. ROBINSON. 
CHARLES P, LEVERICH, Preside’ 
Wit. LIAM M. HALSTED,” -  Merchant—Halsted, Haines & Co. 
RW. F . . « Cashier Bank of of the. Rey ublic. 
7 Merchant, ch Btreet 


- President of iaerytown, Bank. 
- Late Merchant. 
- Saag Ener 
- - - tree 
DEN N HEGEMAN, - - - - - -C ounselor, 55 Pine Street. 
I MILLER, (Miller, Stoutenberg & Peckham) - - - al] Street. 
JOHN E. DE WIT Zs - - - - - - - . - - President, 48 Wall Street. 


CHARLES E. PEASE, Secretary. WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary 
NICHOLAS satiate hand Cashier. A. H. BUCK, Medical Examiner. 


1871. 








1871. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 


The only Literary Magazine 
PUBLISHED, ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


. 
The magazine will retain its char- 
acteristic reputation for 


Essays on Local Material Resources ; 
Travels and Geographical Sketches ; 


Studies of Western Manners and Civ- — 
ilization ; 


TERMS :—$4.00 per annum, payable 
im advance. 

CLUB RATES:—Two copies, $1.00: 
Five copies, $16.00; Ten copies, $30.00 ; 
and each additional copy, 93.0. Por 
every Club of Twenty Subscribers, an 
extra copy will be furnished GRA Tis. 


Independent Literary Criticism. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN “H. CARMANY & CO., 
No. 409 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Bot 


ume. 


ND VOLUMES, 
Bound volumes 


-Six numbers—from January to June, and July to December—constitute a vol- 
will be sent@Post-paid, for $3.25 in advance. 





MP DEVONSHIRE CRAB-APPLE 


% Bel 
Ce PAG NE CY R. 
Manufactured . MES ngland, Imported in ft qpartes and pints. 
A TRULY TEMPERAN GE! My ty ICE OF CRAB-A fo HOL!! 
Prof. JOHN DARBY, Edito thn ny thay “ We have pure jutce sample o this remarkable 
article. a very thorough 4Sraahes ahows that it oe od oy As ice of the. 7 with no alcohot! 
and can most sincere yt Wier fn yar and re 


INVALIDS AND DYSPEPTIC Pi IT. 4 VEE BEN EYiCiaL BEVERAGE, WARRANT- 
Address for prices, etc., 
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LECTURE-ROOM TALK.—[Concluded.} 

eo me say, in regard to this, that while we should 
make every part of the life of Christ familiar to us, 
ard while there is nutriment in every part of it, it 
js not alike nutritious to all. Some natures will 
y sustenance from the shadowy side of Christ’s 
\ife more than others. And there are certain 
periods iti persons’ lives when they need that view 
more than at others. There comes to one, in the 
providence of God, times in which the example of 
the Saviour—the suffering Saviour—is most needed 
and should be employed. And the attempt to go 
so farin this direction as to produce a general sym- 
pathy with Christ’s suffering, is wise. But the 
attempt, When we are in strength, and vigor, and 
hope, and success, to bring ourselves into a state of 
sadness on account of the eighteen-hundred-years- 
ago suffering of Christ, and then to be annoyed and 
dissatisfied with ourselves because we cannot feel 
sorrow, is not wise. When we are under the shadow, 
and when we need sympathy, it comes with an inex- 
pressible balm and cordial to us that our Christ suf- 
fered; and then we turn to read the history of his 
suffering, and the tear comes unbidden, and we feel 
that we have an ascended Saviour who has been ‘tin 
all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin ;”’ 
and who, on that account, says, ‘Therefore come 
boldly to the throne of grace.’”’ At such times the 
sufferings of Christ comes to us, and is ministered to 
us by the spirit of God, and is appropriated by us, 
and we are nourished by it. 

If God is carrying you by a way in which you have 
joy from Christ’s joy, and courage from Christ's 
eourage, and love from Christ’s love; and if, under 
the divine influence, you are seeking in all things to 
live Christ’s life, as far as may be reproducing in 
yourself his character you need not mourn because 
you are not very sensitive to the scenes of hissuffer- 
ing. It is not neeessary that you should be. A sense 
of the suffering of Christ is most wholesome and 
needful, I suppose, first or last, in everybody’s 
a Christian life; but if the time has not come; if it is 
. not a part of your experience now; if by the divine 
spirit it bas not been born in you, do not be troubled. 
Your time will come by and by. At one time or 
another every Christian will feel it, though with 
some the feeling will be stronger than with others. 

One nature leans upon one part of Christ, and 
another upon another part. How wonderful is the 
variety of food which God in his bounty has pro- 
vided for man! but all men do not live on the same 
food. Men do not feel less supplied with food be- 
cause ope class eat herbs—some one kind, and some 
another; because another class eat meat—some one 
kind, and some another; because another class eat 
fruii—some one kind, and some another; because 
another class eat grain—some preferring corn, and 
some wheat, and some still other kinds {fof grain. 
We let men take that which they choose, which 
their appetite craves, and which seems to be desid- 
erated by the system. 

And so it is with the life of Christ; as also, it is 
withthe whole Bible. Some men like the Psalms 
even mure than the Gospels. Some men prefer the 
Gospels to the Epistles. Some live in the epistiés 
very largely—though not wisely. And from the 
Gospels, two men, according to their circumstances 
and natures, will draw different kinds of nutriment. 
One will dwell upon one side of Christ's example in 
life, andthe other upon another side. Each one is 
permitted, in this great realm of the personality of 
Jesus Christ, to take that which his disposition, his 
mood, his exigency, needs. 
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If therefore, you are living a quick, sensitive, 
Christian life, it is not necessary that you should 
live asad, mournful one. Itis not even necessary 
that you should be in sympathy with Christ’s suf- 
fering in order to be in sympathy with Christ. You 
may bein sympathy with him, and not be in a state 
of gloom. 

As to going for days, and weeks, and months into 
What may be called the minor key of the soul, if 
there be any persons who find themselves profited 
by it, it is their liberty; if there be any persons who 
find that it is céngénial to their want, it is their 
duty; but as for myself, I should just as soon under- 
take to make a voyage under the water from here 
to Enrope, as to go-under’a cloud of sadness for a 
Whole month, There is nothing in me that Calls for 
i. My nature does not need it. And yet, occasion- 
ally, now and tnen, I have a very tender, tearful 
‘ympathy with Christ as a sufferer. There are 
times when he comes before me with inexpressible 
beauty, as one that has gone through suffering. I 
Inever should have known what Christian ty was, 
iit had not been for Christ—and for Christ in his 
‘ifsring ; and I should not have known what sym- 
pathy lived in the heart of my God but for the 
uffering of Christ. Yet, it is not the suffering 
‘lement of Christianity that has conquereil.the 
heart, but the joyful element. It is joy that has 
"sen out of suffering. It is the joy that. suffering 
‘self ministers to the heart. And joy has been the 
feat power of Christianity among. 1aen, and will 
beto the end. Suffering and sorrow are elements in 
‘~grand and indispensable elements; but they are 
lot the sole elements. They are undertones. ~'The 
ltelody is carried far up above them; and that 
Melody is joy. It wasin Christ’s life, Who for the 
My that was set before him; it is in the Christian’s 
‘areer, Who for the joy that is set before him; and 


tt _ the Church’s life, Who for the joy that is set 
ore it, 
































While { would not, therefore, dissuade you from a 
~- Serious companying with the Saviour; while 1 
i have you far more in sympathy with Christ’s 

‘ring, perhaps, than most of you are, I would 
om have you fall into the mistake which many 
wee fall into, and which many pictures are cal- 
, ‘ted to give currency to, that Christ was a suf- 
‘ter. That for a short period, and only for a short 
= ‘od, he went through marvels of suffering, can- 
“ be doubted ; but I think you are to estimate 
‘tren not quantitatively, but qualitatively. 
eat ormer theory was, that Chist suffered as much 
. all the human race would have suffered if they 
4d been lost to all eternity; and that theory was 

















héld by men who had the Bible in their hands! 


Then the theory was, that Christ suffered until the 
law was satisfied; and that, too, was believed by 
men who had the Bible. And then it was held that 
Christ suffered until divine justice was satisfied. 
And then it was held that he suffered until the 
public sentiment of the universe was satisfied. 
This comes by knowing more than is written. This 
comes by clothing with human philosophy that 
which Christ was pleased to state without any ex- 
planation. 

It was needful that he should suffer, that our 
knowledge might go one step further. The mins- 
tration of suffering opens that side of the divine 
character which we poor, sinful, guilty creatures 
most need. Itis the measure of the love and sym- 
pathy of God. He that would bow the heavens, 
and come upon earth, and suffer for man as well 
as live joyfully for him, to teach him by his ex- 
ample, to guide him by his sufferings, to atone for 
him, and to bring him home to glory—he that 
would do all this, and that is now ever living in 
heaven to do it, appeals to our sympathy as nothing 
else can. And by this revelation we get a view of 
God, we get an aspect of the divine mind, which 
never could be suspected from nature, and which 
has never been hinted at in any of the mythical 
gods, and which is not to be found in the uninspired 
theology of the world. 

But when you comé to the question of how much 
there was of suffering, and the reason of suffering, 
and the positive effect of suffering on the human 
mind, the Scriptures are silent. There are intima- 
tions on this point, and nothing more. And theories, 
therefore, as to the amount of suffering, as to the 
particular reason of it as connected with God or 
moral government, and as to the mode of its action 
upon men, have been taken up and abandoned one 
after another as the church has developed and the 
human soul has expanded. And we come to this 
ground at last: It was necessary that Christ should 
suffer; and as far as we can see the relation of his 
suffering to us, it was that it might open up to us the 
character of God, in such a sympathetic and loving 
way that every one should cone boldly to the throne 
of grace, and obtain mercy, and find grace to help 
in every time of need. 

Any view of the sufferings of Christ that does not 
bring you nearer to him, and institute a bond of 
sympathy between you and him, is one that has for 
you no benefit ; and and any view of the sufferings 
of Christ which makes you love the Saviour more, 
aud makes you feel more tenderly related to him, 
and makes you realize that your God is a Father, 
and that you are his child, thus opening the divine 
nature to you, is a wise and profiting view. 

Mr. feared that if he were induced to believe that 
during his thirty years of earthly existen2e, Christ suffered 
but little, he should be rather inclined to think that there 
was not so much importance as he had been led to suppose 
the necessity of Christ’s sufferihg for the salvation of 
sinners. 

That is an important point. If the remarks which 
[ have made have led you to think that I under- 
value the suffering of Christ when it did come, I 
was not fortunate in my mode of expression. I 
said that you must not look at it quantitively, 
but qualitively. Christ eould suffer as effectually by 
suffering one week, as by drawing his suffering over 
the whole thirty-three years of his life. 

Take the case of an affectionate parent and an 
erring child. That child has fallen into temptation, 
has been swept away by indulgence and crime, and 
is broken down; and, after months and years of 
wretchedness and misery, is at last found in 
degradation and sickness; and some morning it 
wakes out ot a fever dream, and thinks it sees an 
angel with its mother’s face. She isthere. Moving 
quietly about the room, putting things to rights, 
speaking in a low, quiet tone. And there, in that 
sick room she incessantly cares for that child. Not 
a day, nor a night, while the fever lasts, does she 
leave the bedside. And when the child is able to 
be moved, she takes it and carries it back home 
again. 

Now, is it necessary that that mother should do 
this for twenty years? Was not that week an epit- 
ome, an opening, to let the child see what the moth- 
er’s heart was, what the depth of it wag, and what 
the possibility of it was? Did not the child see 
manifested in those few days of devoted care what 
would have continued indefinitely if the necessity 
for it had existed ? 

And was it not enough that Christ suffered in- 
tensely during a limited period of his life? Was 
not his suffering during that limited period an in- 
dex of his willingness to suffer to any extent that 
was necessary to redeem men from sin? Laying 
aside his glory that he might save the world—that 
was most affecting. Laboring for our good here on 
earth—that was most affecting. Suffering in Geth- 
semane—that was most mysterious, as well as im- 
measurably affecting. And his suffering upon the 
cross—thatwas beyond the power of words to ex- 
press, or of imagination to conceive. And was not 
thatenough? It was enough for me. It was more 
than I can bear or understand. Thinking of that is 
like looking at the sun. You do not see a twentieth 
part of the sun when you look at it; but you see 
so much of it that it blinds you; and all the rest 
you do not want. 

Mr. —— thought that Mr. Beecher’s idea that joy is to con- 
quer the world rather than suffering, Was somewhat incon- 
sistent with a Lecture-Room Talk on a former occasion, 
when he referred to the question in Revelation, as to who 
thuse were in bright garments, and the answer that they were 
those who had gone through great tribulation. 

The fact that they are inconsistent is no argument 
against their truth. I consider inconsistency one 
of the tests of truth. Thatis to say, I consider that 
every truth has an opposite truth, and that they 
come towards each other, like the spokes of a wheel. 
There isa point beyond which they conflict with 
and contradict each other, but up tothe point at 
which they touch, they are perfectly harmonious, 
although they are opposite. 

Now, joy is a reality, and sorrow isa reality; and 
there they stand antithetical, and against each 
other, What says the apostle? “Count it all joy 
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whefi ye fall into divers temptations.’’ What says 
the apostle? ‘‘I have pleasure inreproaches, in per- 
secutions, in distresses.”” There you have it, too. 
Why, thereare persons in this room who can tell 
you that in their experience times of great suffer- 
ing have been times the most luminous. 

It is never in the day time that you see the aurora 
borealis. It is when there is darkness in all the 
heavens that the light springs up and shines over 
the whole earth. And the most glorious seasons of 
joy, as it were corruscate from triumphs of suffer- 
ing. There is much in the ministration of joy and 
suffering that seems contradictory to everything 
except experience, but experience tells you that 
there are days in which suffering brings joy, when 
men know how to mount up outof their lower feel- 
ings into their higher and spiritual feelings, whereq 
joy, and peace, and hope f rever predomivate, 

So I preach both. I say that suffering is the path 
which Christ trod, and which we must tread, but 
we are to tread it in such a way that it shall bring 
us to joy, as he did. He trod the winepress, and 
there was wine; and we must tread the winepress 
so that there shall be wine, too; and the wine is joy. 

A stranger remarked that he had been accustomed to take 
the view that our Saviour’s life was a life whose prevalent 
tenor was that of sorrow. He had supposed that Christ was 
in the main * a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 
He had supposed that when the Saviour entered the world, 
he had an awful shadow of Gethsemane and of the Cross be- 
fore him. He had supposed that inwardly the Saviour was 
treading the wine-press during the thirty years of prepara- 
tion for his ministry, and that our joys were wrung from 
the bitter fruits of his experience. He had supposed that 
the struggle necessary to overcome the affections and lusts 
of the flesh was in some sort identified with Christ’s life; 
and that this struggle was more or less accompanied with 
sorrow. As for him, he loved to think of Christ as entirely 
human as well as entirely divine. He loved to think of him 
as having an organization so delicate as to shrink from pain. 
And he supposed that the awful shadow of his passion and 
death were before him continually; and that when he 
paused a moment and rejoiced, that names were written in 
the Lord’s book of life, it was the exception, and not the 
rule with him. 

Tassentto very much of that and only wish to 
re-state that all the signs and tokens of the narra- 
tive are, that Christ was a healthy man; that he was 
a man insuch a sense as that he did not do nor ex- 
perience that which we should call unmanly in one 
of ourselves. That he foresaw, at times, the great 
catastrophe which he was approaching, there can 
be no doubt. Weare not at liberty to say that he 
always saw it before him; it is not sostated; and we 
must confine ourselves to the facts; but there can 
be no doubt that he knew of it. There is no state- 
ment in respect to his childhood that he was or was 
not healthy ; but the presumption is that he was. 
There is only an intimation, there is no certainty, 
that he followed his father’s calling; but it is high- 
ly probable that he did. At twelve years of age we 
find springing up in him the instinct of his people. 
And he goes to Jerusalem with his father and moth- 
er; and there he gives intimations of precocious 
moral endowment. Then he disappears, and does 
not come intosight again until toward the close of 
his life. At that time we first find him going out to 
John for baptism—not a drooper, not a weeper. We 
find him next going up into his forty days’ trial. 
We find him next at Cana, at a great wedding, 
which probably lasted about fifteen days. There he 
created about sixty gallons of wine to help on the 
festivity. It is likely that the whole neighborhood 
came together, as at harvesting, or something of 
the kind. There is no word, or hint, or sign or to- 
ken, that ne did not stand as aguest, just like any 
other guest, at this festivity. And from that time 
forward, step by step, as we follow him, we find that 
he was a perfect Jew, as well as a perfect man. He 
went to the synagogue on the Sabbath, as we go to 
church. He was called out to teach, as leading men 
were in the habit of being called out to teach—for 
the Christian church was patterned after the old 
Jewish synagogue. And the impression which he 
produced upon the crowd that gathered about him 
was not thatof a somber man, of a melancholy 
man, or of a sufferer. On the contrary the im- 
pression that he produced upon them was, that he 
was aman of energy and enterprise, and that he 
could Go anything. Men thronged about him as 
though he were a victorious man. They under- 
took, you know, tocrown him. Such was the im- 
pression that he produced upon them, that they 
wanted to make him king. Besides the little chil- 
dren were drawn toward him. If a man bears the 
aspect of suffering, little children do not run to 
him. They may stand and look upon him with 
sorrow ; but they shrink from him. And yet, when 
Christ was in the midst of little children they all 
ran to him. His disciples tried to pull them off, 
get them out of the way; but he rebuked them. 
There were about him all the signs and tokens of a 
sweet-blooded man. And he walked in Jewry 
during the last part of bis life, joyful, with perhaps 
two or three exceptions, where the windows seemed 
to be opened through which he looked forward 
into the.future.- 

As I read the narrative, I find in him one that is 
engaged in a blessed work, that is in blessed com- 
munion with God, and that is in blessed sympathy 
with men, fulfilling all the law of love perfectly. 

Now, I do not believe that a man fulfills all the 
law of love perfectly ; and then is not happy. I 
believe that Christ taught, by bis example, that 
virtue makes a man happy, and that true religion 
makes a man happy. think we have abundant 
testimony that he was the serenest, the deepest- 
hearted, the -most tranquil, the most fervent, the 
most, loving, the most unobstreperous, the most 
joy-producing being that the eye ever rested on. 
And tnat one so large, with a herizon so wide, and 
with a dome spiritual so vast and so high above 
him—that such a one should be overclouded, should 
have the spectacular and experimental mode of 
profound anguish—there is more meaning in this 
than in the sufferings of regiments of common 
men in ordinary experience. [t was not a suffering 
that went cankering and corroding his life all the 
way through; it was a suffering that came upon 
him while he was in the royalty of his eareer; and 
he accepted it as a boon from God. As it were, 
God laid his hand upon him. Andif it had been 
but for an hour, that hour would have been enough. 
It would have been a witness to all ages, it would 
have been a witness to all eternity, that the most 
joyful being that was ever known on earth was 
Wi 
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HARVEY FISK, A. 8. HATCH, 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. & Nassau St., New York, 
FEBRUARY 2, 1871. 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company 


Originally offered by us last Winter, were so rapidly taken that, 
prior to the Ist of June last. a sufficient amount had been sold 
(upward of $5.000,000), to supply the Company with all the money 
that would be required until March or April of the present year 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD, 


A New Trunk Line from the Sea- 
board to the West, 


Is already completed and in operation from Richmond to the 
celebrated White Sulphur Springs, 227 miles, and there remain 
but 200 miles, now under construction, to complete it to the 
Western terminus on the Ohio River, 315 miles below Pittsburgh , 
at the head of reliable and continuous navigation. 

During the past year the work on the Western Division be- 
tween the Ohio River and the Falls of the Kanawha, about 100 
mes, has been prosecuted with great vigor, and as rapidly as a 
due regard of economy would permit; over 4,0°% men having 
been employed during a great portion of the time. This division 
—which will bring the Kanawha coal mines into immediate con- 
nection with the Western markets, and with the iron furnaces 
of Southern Ohio, and thus commence at once the dev« lopment 
of the coal traffic of the road—is now nearly ready for the track, 
and the division put in operation by the month of August next 
(1871). 

Meanwhile the work on the intermediate section, between the 
Falls of the Kanawha and White Sulphur Springs, is being car- 
ried forward, so as to be completed and ready for trafic as soon 
as the tunnel! at thg Big Bend of the Greenbrier can be opened. 

The entire road Will be completed and trains running through 
from Richmond on the Ohio River during the Summer of 1872. 

Provision is made in all necessary particulars for a double track, 
which, it is believed, will be imperatively demanced for the ac- 
commodation of the traffic of the road within a very short period 
after it is opened for through business. 

The completed portion of the Road is already doing a Goop 
LOCAL BUSINESS, which will be enormously increased aa it pro- 
gresses and opens the immense mineral riches of Virginia and 
West Virginia, whose coal and iron are celebrated for their 
quality and abundance, and would alone enrich the means of 
communication which affords them access to the markets East 
and West. 

The advantages of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad As A 
GREAT EAST AND WEST THROUGH LINE, for the transportation 
of the heavy freights (which constitute the principal part of the 

East and West through traffic), are numerous and important. 

1. A Short Koute, connecting the Atlantic coast with the 
principal produce centres and markets for che consumptién and 
production of Eastern manufactures and imported goods, 
throughout the West and Southwest, 

2. Lew Grades, 

3. Light Curves. 

4. A Genial Ciimate, which renders the entire route re- 
markably free from extremes of heat and cold, ice, snow, and 
climatic obstructions generally, and imparts to itin this respect 
a marked and important superiority over the moré northerly 
routes, and admits of safe, econemical, and rapid railroad oper- 
ation throughout the year. 

5. A Western terminus at the head of reliable naviga- 
tion on the Ohio River, at a point below the principal obstruc- 
tions to navigation, from which communication by water with 
the West, Southwest and Northwest is reliable and almost un- 
interrupted throughout the greater portion of the year, and 
which is nearer to Cincinnati by 315 miles than the western terminus 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Pittsburgh, and by 225 miles and 
131 miles, respectively, than the western termini of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad at Wheekkng and Parkersburg. 

6. An Eastern Terminus on the waters of the Chesa- 
peake Say, at the centre of the Atlantic coast line of the United 
States, where is found the best and most commodious herbor on 
the entire coast, for the entrance, shelter, loading and exit of 
sea-going vessels; with abundance of water for ships of the 
deepest draught, and always free from Ice. 

7. AComparatively Light Capital and Debt, repre- 
senting cost of construction, and consequently a light tax upon 
traffic for payment of interest and dividends. 

411 these conditions favor a cheap and economical working of 
the line, and enable the Chesapeake and Ohio route to compete 
successfully for as much of the through Western traffic as it can 
accommodate; and to do a profitable business at rates which 
would net pay by the more difficult and costly lines. 

It will also control a Southwestern through trade, peculiarly its 
own, the urea and amount of which will be enormously extended 
and increased by the establishment of this route, a trade which 
has no profitable access to the Atlantic coast markets, ana 
which no existing route can expect to share. 

The most apparent and pressing want of the grain, pork and wool 
producing regions of the West at the present time is more economical 
transportation to ;the seaboard ; and any line of communication 
which can reduce the cost of this transportation, by ever so 
little, will widen the area of profitable production, and draw to 
itself a full traffic, by a law as certain and as prompt in its oper- 
tion as the law of gravitation tiself. 

The waters of the Ohio river, which fiow by the western ter- 
minus of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, connect with more 
than 12,000 miles of reliable river navigation, and 
8,000 miles additional which are available for portions of 
the year; and with over 20,000 miles of railroad. 

These rivers and railroads wash the shores and traverse the 
territory of SIXTEEN MAGNIFICENT POPULOUS AND GROWING 
STATES, containing 1.000,000 square miles; unite more than AW 
towns and cities, of which ut least twenty-five contain each a 
population of 20,000and upward; and minister to, the wants of 
10,000,000 of people, 

The tonnage of the upper Ohio, in steamers. barges and boats 
exceeds that of New York ; and the trade of the Ohio River, as 
estimated by Government engineers, exceeds the entire foreign 
commerce of the United States. 

To all this vast area, with its magnificent internal systems of 
water and railroad transportation, its teeming population, its 
wealth of production, and its enormous commerce, the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad opens an accessible, short, easy and economi- 
cal outlet to the Atlantic coast, upon whose shores the great West 
and Southwest must find the chief market for their products, 
and whence they must mainly draw their supplies of manutac- 
tured and foreign goods. 

Mr. C. P. Huntington isthe President of the Company and 
chief financial manager in both the Chesapeake and Vhio and 
Central Pacitic Railroad Companies. He is ably assisted by the 
associated directors, A. A. Low, Wm. H. Aspinwall, Jonas D. 
Clark, Richard Irvin, David Stewart, and others ot onr leading 
citizens, eminent for integrity, wealth and business capacity. 

We are now authorized to sell an additional amount of the 


First Mortgage 6 per Cent. Gold Bonds 


of the Company at the original price of 90 and accrued Interest. 
The Bonds are secured by a mortgage upon the ertire road, 
franchises and property of the Company, HiCH NOW, LN 
COMPLETED ROAD AND WOKK DONE, EXCEEDS ‘THE 
ENTIRE AMOUNT OF THE MORTGAGES; and which, when 
completed, will be worth at least $30,000,000. 
A SINKING FUND of $100,000 per annum is provided for their 
redemption. 
Teer issued as Coupon or Registered Bonds, and in denom- 
inati of 


$100, $500 and $1,000. 

Interest payable May and November, in the City of New York. 

The superior advantages, valuable property and franchises, 
and able and h bl ag t or the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad Com ,render it one o! the n.ost substantial, reliable 
and trustworthy Corporations in the ceuntry, and commend its 
Securities to the unhesitating confidence of capiialists and in- 
vestors. 
Pamphlets, maps and full particulars furnished upon applica. 











lling to suffer as an exponent of how much he 
loved the poor, the sinful, and the needy, ' 





~~ 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
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Office of the 
Travelers Instrance Company, 
Hartford, ae _, ove 1871, 
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Believing that the friends of this Company retain a 
constant and watchful interest in its prosperity and 
steady advance, it gives us pleasure to be able to make 
the annexed Statement, and to invite particular attention 
to the amount and character of the Assets exhibited. 

It should be remembered that the TRAVELERS is 
an all-cash, low-rate Company. It inventories as assets 
no notes taken for premiums promised to be returned 
to Policy-holders as dividends, no commuted commis- 
sions, no oOver-estimated premiums in the hands of 
agents, no estimated deferred premiums, or ‘‘ value of 
leases,” or cost of equipments, 


The item of premiums in the hands of Agents is | 
stated exactly, after calling in, for cancellation, all | 


policies not promptly taken. 

The item of deferred premiums is stated at the actual 
figures, balanced daily with as much exactness as a 
cash account; and for both of the above amounts an 
ample commission, as the cost of collection, is deducted 
or represented as a liability. In short, we seek to give, 
both to the Policy-holders and the Stockholders, a 
truthful and exact account of the financial condition 
of the Company, under the scrutiny of careful and 
conscientious auditors, appointed by and accountable 
to the stockholders, who audit the accounts of the 
Company every month, and certify before each semi- 
annual meeting—after personal handling—to the assets 
as represented in the statement, 

We are thus particular in calling attention to the 
management of the Directors of this Company, because 
we believe that the people are made thoughtful by re- 
cent developments, and that insurers look now, more 
and more, to securivy, and less to the delusive promise 
of dividends, made by Agents anxious for commissions. 

Insurance at the lowest living price, with absolute 
security, is the essential consideration for the insuring 
public. 

Some of the results attained by the TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY during nearly seven years 
of business are concisely stated as follows : 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

It has issued over Two Hundred Thousand General Accident 
Policies. disbursing in payment of 13.74% claims under them, 
for death orindemnity—a sum averaging about SEVEN HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS PER DAY for every working day during the 
entire period. 

During the last twelve months there were written in this de- 
partment 29,349 Genera! Accident Policies. on which the gross 
premiums were $521,710 30. There were paid 1%!9 claims for 
death or wholly disabling injury by accident. Of these, 35 were 
for fatal and 1236for non-fatal injuries. . 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


During the four and a half years the Company has been doing 
a Life business, it has written 10,581 policies, of which number 
2,669 were writtemduring the past year. There were 29 losses by 
death, amounting to 964,200. At this writing there are but $4,000 
in unpaid losses, and these awaiting maturity. The net premium 
receipts for the year, in the Life Department, were $340,611 63. 
Beyond the payment of legitimate expenses, not a dollar of the 
life premiums has been used, but all securely invested as a re- 
serve fund. 

The gross assets of the TRAVELERS, on the Ist of January, 
amount to $1,588.5S8SS8 27. After reserving a sufficient sum 
to re-insure every outstanding policy in both departments, (New 
York standard of reserve), and providing for every liability—ex- 
cept the capital stock—the net assets (as additional security to 
policy holders) are $641,227 29. Deducting the capital stock, 
$500,000, there stil! remains a clear net surplus of $141,227 20. 

In winning this creditable position among American companies, 
over peculiar difficulties contended with in both departments, 
the TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY has met all its 
obligations promptly and liberally. Its Stockholders have re- 
ceived each year a fair interest upon the capital, and its policy 
holders have obtained their jnsurance at the lowest rates con- 
sistent with safety. . 


(Signed) RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


We append copies of the Receipts given by the Treasurer of the 
State of Connecticut, and the Receiver General of the Dominion 
of Canada, for special deposits made by the Company : 

STATE OF CONNECTIEDT, 
TREASURY OFFICE HARTFORD, January 2, 1871. 

This may certify that the TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
of Hartford, Connecticut, has on deposit in this office, in trust, 
for the benefit of all the Policy holders of said Company, Two Hub- 
dred Thousand Dollars, in United States and Connecticut State 
Bonds. (Signed) CHAS. M. POND, Treasurer. 

RECEIVER GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 
OTTAWA, July 30, 1868. 
Received from the TRAVELER’S INSURANCE COMPANY, of 


Hartford, Conn., U. 8., the sum of One Hundred and Forty 
Thousand Dollars in United States Bonds, being a deposit made 
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HARZORD, 
GRANTS EVERYTHING DESIRABLE IN 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT. 
INSURANCE. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
ACCIDENT POLICIES. 


" ae Traveters Lire anp Accent Insurance Company issues General Accident Policies 
ped ir € month or year, insuring against accidents by machinery, accidents from the use of tools and 
mplements, accidents that occur in the usual and lawful avocations of life, as well as accidents of travel. 


Policies written by Agents. Number of Acci: ; ; po 2g 4 i ; 
the same, $521,710.30. e Accident Policies written last year, 29,359; premiums for 


INSURES ALL CLASSES. 


The TRAVELERS Lire AND Accment Insurance Company insures al] classes of men, under 
= General Accident Policies—Merchants, Bankers, Editors, Insurance Agents, Clerks, Business Men, 
orking Men, Carpenters, Machinists, Blacksmiths, etc., a8 Weli as Traveling Men. Every man liable 


jo — should haye a Policy. Thousands of prominent business men hold our general accident 


PAID 13,742 CLAIMS. 


The Travecers Lire anp Accent Insurance Company is the Oldest Accident Insurance 
C ompany in America, and has been in successful business for nearly seven years. It has written over 
200,000 General Accident Policies, and paid to its policy-holders for death or injury by aecident, an 


average of about SEVEN HUD} : g i 
ouly agin bodes NDRED DOLLARS A DAY, for every working day ever sinee the Com- 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
LIFE POLICIES. 


7 The Travecers Lire anp Acciwent Insurance Company issues full Life and Endowment 
erie ny of all approved forms. All Policies non-forfeitable. . Its Ten, Fifteen, and Twenty Payment 

olicies can be converted into Endowments, at the option of the insurant. This feature is original with 
this Company. Its policies unite undoubted Security and Low Rates under a Definite Contract. 


AMPLE SECURITY. 


gins a Lire ‘AND AccmpENt Insurance Company has actual cash assets of 
emer ,588.27, After deducting a sufficient sum to re-insure every outstanding policy in both 
departments (N. Y. Standard), and providing for ev liability—except capital stock—the net assets, as 


additional security to Policy-holders, is $641,277.29 
Departments, for tue security of all Policy ‘hoidote ee 


LOW RATES. 


The favorite premium system of 
is the Low Rate Cush Plan. 
for so much money. The unc 
increase of premiums, or decr 
low cost. 


the Travecers Lire anv Accipent Insurance Company, 


ertainty and dissatisfaction of the note system is avoided. There is no 
ease of insurance. ‘The security is ample, and the insurance is furnished at 





THE LATE RAILROAD DISASTER. 


3 Anise g parse at ore a fearful accident on the Hudson River Railroad, were Mr. 
- 4. Forbush, of Buffalo, and Mr. W. C. Curry, of E 

of @10'000 in the: THA EC ie De try, of Erie, Pa., each af whom held a General Accident Policy 
chased. at.a cost of $50 per year. 
Among the claims 


Blake, Mayor of the city of Worcester, Mass. Also, a 


Albans, Vt., killed Jan. 18 by an accidental, gun-shot w 
Every man liable to accident should 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMP 


$5,000 Accident Policy on Silas H. Lewis, Jr., of St. 
ound, and the polity paid Feb. 18. 
buy a yearly Gene) al Acci olicy in the TRAVELERS LIFE 





JAMES C. BATTERSON, President. 
CEO. B. LESTER, Actuary. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
CHAS. E. WILSON, Assistant Sec’y. 


| 


RB. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 207 Broadway, 
Boston Office, 8? Washington St.; Philadelphia Office, 117 South. ‘Fourth St.; Baltimore Office, 7 North Cal- 





under the Act 31, Vict. C, 48; entftled ap Act respecting Insurance 
Companies.” (Signed) T. D. HARRINGTON, 
$140,000. Deputy Receiver General, 


vert St.; Montreal Ortice, 241 St. James St.; Chicago Office, 80 La‘Salle 8t.; St. Louis 805 Olive 
St. ; San Francisco Office, 424 California St. Agents in all i sies und principal towns. 


t sells INSURANCE rather than future ‘‘ dividends "—so much insurance | V 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY of Hartford, pur- | 


paid Jast month, was an Accident Policy of $5,000 on the life of the late Hon. James | 


The TRAVELERS 


INSURES AGAINgr 


ACCIDENTS 


Or 


RIDING, 


SETS, 
ALLS, 
BROKEN BONKS, 
ACTURES 
DISLOCATIONS, 
BRUISES, 
CUTS OR'STABS, 
JSHING 


MANGLING, 
BURNING 


DROWNING, Etc, 


CHARACTER OF OUR ASSETS, 


The attention of agents and insurers is particulay 
invited to the soundness and solvency of the TRA\. 
ELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, as shown intl 
amount and character of its assets, The bulk of the 
isin United States bonds, first mortgages on valuable 
city property, bank, railroad, and other substantial 
stocks; any business man can see that it is a good list, 
and the values not overstated. Their market value, as 
given in the statement, is based on the published quo- 
tations of New. York Stock Exchange on the day the 
statement was made. There are no “wild cat” or 
| county bonds of doubtful value, put in at fancy prices; 
no unavailable or “ unrealized” assets; no premium 
notes to be counted as cash on one page and as 
‘“* dividends” on the other, but which are in reality 
neither the one or the other; no such questionable 
items as ‘‘ value of leases,” or cost of equipments, 
which are not cash and will not produce cash. 

The item of premiums in the hands of agents is stated 
exactly, after calling in for cancellation all policies not 
promptly taken. The item of deferred premiums is 
not estimated, but stated with exactness. and a liberal 
margin allowed for cost of collection. Take the item 
of furniture and fixtures, put in at $10,000, it repre. 
sents the office furniture and safes in a dozen offices 
hesides the Home Office, which originally cost over 
$40,000; in fact, the safes alone, which are nearly 
new, would sell to-day for the full amount for which 
the whole is stated. 

In short, there is nothing but what is real and tan. 
ible, and on which the ready cash could be raised ata 
ay’s notice. 

We call the more attention to this matter, at this 
time, as the recent failure of the Great Western Life, 
the Farmers and Mechanics, and the Home Fire, haw 
led thoughtful people to reflect that security is, afte 
all, the main thing, and to suspect that a plausible 
‘*statement” is not always proof of real strength. 

It -nay be well enough to mention in tbis connection, 
and as bearing upon the same point, that the manage- 
ment is thorougbly and economically administered. 
There are no merely ornamental, higb-salaried officials 
connected with the company, ‘‘for the sake of their 
name.” There are no exorbitant salaries paid; none 
of the officers, directors, or stockholders are pensioners 
on the company. There are no percentages on busi- 
ness, or commissions for loaning money allowed to 
any of its officers. Its auditors are shrewd business 
men, honest, and vigilant, appointed by the stock- 
holders, and examining the company’s affairs monthly. 

In conclusion, we invite ‘all whom it may concern” 
te examine critically for themselves, and see if the 
TRAVELERS does not make good its claim to furnish 
all desirable forms of life and accident insurance at 
low cost, combined with ample security. 

—_——_—=_>—_———— 


STATEMENT 


a OF THE 
TRAVELERS: INSURANCE COMPANY. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $500,000. 
ASSETS JANUARY Ist, I871, 
Cash in hand and in Bank..... 
Cash in hands of Agents, andin 
Amount loaned on First Mortgages of Real Estate 
Accumulated Interest... 
Deferred tba ae being balance of Semi-Annual and 
Quarterly Preiniums for the Year 


STOCKS AND BONDS AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: 
Par Value. Market Value. 
United states Sixes of ’81.......$ 9,000.00. $ 10,215 
s - ive-Twenty Bonds 304,000.00 336 
Connectiéut state Bonds....... 50,000.00 
Tennessee “* =/ epaeae 


7 


“Senoapocs ghet quae ddgca secon MADAINR ES 
course of transmission, 140,912.86 

et | 
16,583.: 


53,268 Si 


“ “ 


ir, eee 
Elizabeth City Bonds 
ineianagogs ‘ity Bonds 
Chicago ter Luan Bonds.... 
New Britain Water Bonds...... 
Michigan Southern and North- 
ern indiana R. R. Bonds.... 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati R. 


ee SRST ere 
Chicago & N.W.R.R. Bonds.... 
R.L&P. " nese 


7.40.00 

. 19.200 (0 
000.00 
$,300.00 


11,960.00 
9,500.00 
10.000,00 
9,500.00 
9,600.00 
9,500.L0 


28,520.0 
9,800.00 


satis 
22,500. 





Chicago, R. I. 
Mil. & St. Paul 
Des Moines Valley ea 
N. Y., P. & Boston,..**. .» .... 1 
Lake Shore & Michigan South- 

ern R. R. Stock... .v.é... .- 
Philadelphia & Reading R. R. 
American Nat’! Bank Stock.... 
Cc ) oe 


“ 





“ “ on 


| City ose 
| Phoenix eeee 
Farmers and Mechanics Nat'l 
. Bank Stock 
Mercantile Nat’l Bank Stock... 
Néw Britain .“* be _tée 
Fourth Nat'l B’k Stock. N.Y... 
American Ex. Nat'l B’k, N.Y... 
M A 


H 





rehants 
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lartford Trust Co. St6ck...... 
sengers Assurance 
Stock 
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ote 156,870.00 
es, etc.,in Home and Branch Offices, 


(cost eS seeees 
Non-Resident Tax........see.seeceee 
GROSS ASSETS..0.cceseeeseeee: +++ 


A eee ewe ewer ewer erne 


LIABILITIES. 
Losses unadjusted and not due, and sundry items.... 
Actual port daa for Re-insurance—Life Department 
(N. Y. Standard) 
Actual Reserve for Re-insurane 


MODE... ceee sees cece ceecccnssese 


8 96,431.18 
700,554.48 
150,325 ST 

Se ae 

$047,310.8 
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e—Accident Depart- 
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TOTAL NET Asas®Ts,—being 
corance Te 2° in bot departments Snusajusted 
surance fund in bo a 
claims, and a)l other Patil EOS cece conv cee: 80+ seeces 
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